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INTRODUCTION. 



Unbelief is not confined to the professed unbeliever ; 
neither is it the result of Reason. It is the offspring 
of the world and of human nature : a disease inherent in 
the mind, and more or less affecting every one. To ex- 
plain this fact is the main intent of these letters. In 
this exposition there are two chief objects — first, that 
the professed believer may discern, as far as may be made 
perceptible to common sense, the circumstances of the 
progress and prominent natural causes of unbelief; and 
thus be enabled to estimate and guard against the influ- 
ence of causes, which almost invariably operate under 
some fair disguise, and appear little connected with the 
effects which they produce : secondly, that he may not be 
seduced by the false pretensions of the infidel to superior 
reason. 

Between the declared infidel and his opponent there is, 
it is to be feared, a gulph too broad to be crossed by the 
voice of reason — ^the mind resolved against conviction. 
The person who can be fortified against revealed religion, 
by arguments which if otherwise applied he would call so- 
phisms, can scarcely be expected fairly to meet a question, 
which, as it depends at every step upon an appeal to con- 
sciousness and moral experience, stands therefore more 
peculiarly in need of candid construction. Neither can it 
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be hdped^ &M he who has Tefssed to hear Pdey and 
Bishop Butler, may be easily ittduoed to read these hum- 
Ue^ltiaimieinlolttegii^fetMs;^ NipmrAeless^ the writor is 
ib<f ndAttat ttdmV hcfM^ tiiat flie mere oa&did infidel may 
b^iA'fiOBiedcgNQ- attracted by the pranmey to do what su- 
pMlff' il^teiv harve ilot thougfalt worth their labor— namely^ 
tb^miJe^himOBrhis own peculiar gvouads, however un* 
Mkl& ihe^marjr be tx^ thestep) or unreal to the eye. 
"'^Wttubjeetythias viewed^, ia. attended by some peculiar 
dii&Mkitacntag^. ^e oombinatiqn of belitf and unbelief, 
ifhith h so itianifeBt iatiie generality, while it is familiar 
enbi^b to 'be to6 ^ommcoiplaoe for detailed oomment, is 
j^ tdo ^reatiandcirreoeiieikdble to be easily aUoiped for to 

tbe'ftilif^xfitot* 

^Tbie pretension to philosophy, with whieh debm or 
fifthditoi.had so often phimed and tinadled itself befove 
the admirtfig'igndraiioa of thehatf^leamad, is a fact equaUy 
marked by the same condition. The inteUeotual abemir 
tions <yf reason, like the morai errors of sentimeiil^ are 
niatked by some striking inconsistendBS. ThefMipuhrdrnt 
ndt only rejects Christianity, withovtr knowing what it is^ 
or what are its proofs, bat withont even deadly understaadr 
ing why he rejects it. He is amed with no reasoiis^ (xc 
at most, with some unexaminedv sophism fouiided on the 
purest igMrance or the most aiiMSurd misstatements^. yc^t 
he feds an intellectual pande. in the boast; of unbeliefs 
He has contracted 4;he idea^ ihat iaBAMUby isone apd the 
same t^ing with philosophy. Inoiiher things^ he has no 
pretension to superior knowledge: he^is notawace of'tjie 
arguments of famous deistical writem, and if he were, his 
common sense would reject them. His unbelief ie in fact 
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the mortimiilkk caeAiaUttfM/fii^i^iih^we^^ 
creedialiBbktobeMoai0d*y'"'M'> f><. /i m .i »ft.iH ({ofl^r^ 

too aubde to ao^nfirattriaitiieiartMMfAiQliilibt m)0tfw<W¥ii 
too ingeBKNisto be.fMMtenl i9iih^tomtmmmig^tBmm^mhi(i^ 
is applied to the-ogdiaBiy afcga.imA k ii py ted g pt^ 10li»q 
kind— finfb it nesataory: toioiTeiit/a s|ritcnx^i}i«ibfdif6 
pecolisr to lmiM£* Tbe- IriM > fOiUl^rriO^ .U^litl? 
terate flc^dbr, or of the.gqperffliri x?MeiiDi)fco)[5i] tfi^ii i iliu 
sdence, he will probably lejeot :«itiit Ao^ficidm df^^ Jmi4jMld> 
eQcpartdidiectitkn. Btttiaifgcegtiegra j |» >ii tet|l c^auweg^MH^ 
wbjdi it xaoely csoDobiMd iiaiblih«tM(W(bwl^ dtf<Sfti9«bJ»P> 
assumes firofc pvodples: not ^wanMtedr J>]r > mgm»9fh.fi9^f 
attains conclusions with which it is direcljyi ^/iMliffigi^^ 
Thus tfato^ 18 .iiw ground of inAdbdi^* jvniibib^ ^mfr' 
taiii;wiim it pretendt' to iieafloni afe.W^r .xntb.icoH^gy^ 
seMOiUid erpenenae^ and when k.ainM.tAr^nmWi^miiftj 
rfl§6cttd byiEi^iEt.'veasoa. < / ■ x;>/*,..m.) 

It Dttaoins to say a jfiiw words on the* method Jllfbi4Kiw^^ 
been adcqpted^ and imt as to the dmaioB >Qf th^Bvi^jf^ 
Vk^'Xinh^ki ia ixmed firom its pnndi^s to thA..fQrT 
matiaii of proftssed and «70w«d deism. IntUspoP^^ 
of the sdbjcot, tbs water has been a iitUp perpl^e^ by 
his expentaoe of the .yarioaa f(Mrms ift whigK wb^ef 
s^peaiM^t'tluK^h -stiUi .fMfided^ in aU^^n.tb^awaQ^ .pWr 
clptes^ it may yet hutt presented itnelf io toj m^y^iC-- 
ftiieiit phases to/dtffeventolK(erv«rsy>tbabih^9i« no AmaU« 
risk^n: aMsemptiag tD»d»8(tiibe it to any one;. /3!j^t, /^n tbi;» 
lAieTeadev iBTeqiiestedjLto obselrvotwo imfK]^i»)^lH3J¥<islfi«f 

Filiate that tikemethodbsrei^ftsedis tad^w^.bPli^ mbe* 
lief is • a nt^traly usmA oni ^highiyjprpbabk ^e^t of certain 
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universal prindi^ in human natoxe i-T^Mt, to defiKsribe the 
precise course in which these jnineqples work in any given 
instance : and secohdiyy to include as much as .posrable^ 
the most ordinary incidents of this meUiod or oouvse. 

The general causes of unbelief are naatt. dzfaibited as ter- 
minating in certain elem^itary objedaons^ which ace such 
as to suggest themsdves in the natiiral course ^ tihe 
mind, and ' as ansing thua spontaneously from tiie very 
first elements of the understandii^, they are here, called 
primary. 

Indiscussdng these, the method adopted has h&ea to 
state end reply to those objections whidi are imme- 
diately formed from them, and which actually form the 
body of popular unbelief. 

It was designed to. include in this volume the discussion 
of the entire subject which the writer's plan comprehends. 
But in the course of printing the following sheets, he had 
reason to fear that this would extend the bulk and price 
of the volume beyond what its value may be deemed to 
admit of. The remainder is, therefore, reserved until it oan 
be ascertained how far it may be desirable to publish it. It 
may be useful to guard against the charge of incomplete^ 
ness, by mentioning the general heads of these parts thus 
reserved. Under the head of secondary or derived objec- 
tions, the whole body of popular scepticism is attempted 
to be comprised under the following heads, viia. — Objec- 
tions drawn from unwarranted assumptions of the divine 
attributes; objections from abuse; from sects; objections 
from the scripture, and objections from natursd history 
and science. Fourth and last, theor^cal or speculative 
objections, being a brief review of the different theories 
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by wbi^K xnetaphyBxcBl fttikeam hme attenqpled to over- 
throw Christiuutjr. Thcae, wMi some notes, (oontoiiiing 
the iinrestigation of snoh points as the writer^s desire to be 
dearly intelligible to the humblest reader induced him to 
exclude from the main text) would form another volume 
a little larger than the present. 

The writer trusts that a few words may be excused in 

apology for such defects as, the intelligent reader cannot 

fail to perceive, might have been avoided by a little more 

care. It is now ten years since these letters were written, 

not with an immediate view to publication, but for the 

assistance of the writer's mind, in the frequent conferences 

which it has happened him to have with the class of 

persons for whose instruction they are ostensibly written. 

When after this long interval, the same motives, and the 

consideration that such a work may be found usefid 

to many, prompted him to publish it, it happened at 

the same time that he became so engaged in writings of a 

periodical description, that, with the help of various other 

causes of interruption, it became impossible to afford so 

much attention as to avoid or correct many very promi* 

nent errors of style and method ; some arising from an 

anxiety for condensation, and others from a wish to avoid 

common place — both carried too far for good taste. The 

writer trusts, nevertheless, that his views will be found 

sufficiently clear for those who read with regard to the real 

objects of the volume. Upon the thorough soundness of 

these views, and the truth of the facts on which they rest, 

the writer ventures to speak with a confidence foimded 

upon long and patient observation and experience, under 

opportunities of the most favorable kind. Should an 
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LETTER I. 



FIRST PRINCIPLES 



You say that you are desirous to 
embrace the Christian faith ; and that you only 
await the solution of certain objections and diffi- 
cultiesy with which you think it to be embarrassed. 
I accept your pledge, and will endeavour, as well 
as I reasonably may, to satisfy this condition. But 
I must begin by frankly telling you, that I do not 
agree with you in the affirmation, that you are will- 
ing to become a believer,-— or in supposing the 
course you sugg^est, to be the best adapted for that 
end : on the contrary, I rather fear, that although 
you may be compelled to admit that all your objec- 
tions are satisfactorily removed, you shall yet find 
yourself as far as ever from the proposed result. 
It may nevertheless be attended with some advan« 

B 
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tage, if you can be brought to admit, that whether 
the Christian religion be true or not, your scepti- 
cism, at least, has nothing better than error and 
infirmity for its foundation ; and if, upon a question 
of so much importance, you may henceforth be led 
to adopt a more caiftious and a safer mode of en- 
quiry. 

It is a remarkable fact, that I never yet knew a 
Sceptic, who did not occasionally affirm his willing- 
ness to be a Believer. This is in part the effect of 
a very common species of self-deception, and partly 
a controversial expedient. It helps to set the con- 
science at rest, and to lend an appearance of honesty 
to unbelief. The first principle of the enquiry, on 
which I am about to enter, is the direct denial of 
this assertion. My first proposition is, that your 
disbelief is the direct and necessary result of your 
unwillingness to believe. And let me commence 
by reminding you of a remark, which you some- 
times use upon subjects of a different kind, ^* Man 
believes or disbelieves, according to his inclination.** 
No man is by nature inclined to be a follower of 
Christ. A wiser tongue than your philosophy can 
boast of, has applied your maxim, ** Men love 
darkness rather than light, because their deeds are 
evil.^* 

If I may venture upon somewhat of a personal 
appeal : do you really imagine that a strong desire 
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to believe, or even an impartial ^temper, is indicated 
by the very refined and wire-drawn speculations, 
into which you are in the habit of escaping from a 
question of plain fact, of the evidence for which 
you are confessedly ignorant : would you really, 
as you sometimes say, give any thing to be able to 
believe in a revelation, the practical application of 
which seldom fails to elicit your scornful reproba- 
tion ; the doctrines of which are at variance with 
your most cherished habits of mind ; from which 
is to be drawn a rule of life, and even of t bought, 
utterly at variance with the tasteful enthusiasm, 
the intellectual restlessness, and the spiritual in- 
dolence of your natural temper ? When you as- 
sert, that you are desirous to believe what you 
are reluctant to investigate, can you suppose 
yourself serious? You admit, that if the gos- 
pel be true, it must be immeasurably the most 
momentous of all truths, and that all others com- 
pared with it are as nothing; notwithstanding 
which, you can contentedly remain in the most 
absolute ignorance upon the subject. You some- 
times plead presumptive objections — sometimes ask 
for solutions of nugatory questions — sometimes 
you assert that you are incapable of believing — 
often that you are indolent, with a variety of 
evasive resources, which I shall have presently to 
mention in detail. In the mean time, what is all 
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this but the natural spirit of unbelief — ^the evasiTe 
syateni of a mind, unwUUng to resign the imagined 
liberty and security of undisturbed scepticism upon 
a subject, which, seen as it appears to the uncon* 
verted mind, seems replete with undesirable renun- 
ciations and restrictions ? 

It is, indeed, impossible for any one who is but 
moderately endowed with self experience and ob- 
servation, to affirm, with unqualified sincerity, that 
he is by nature otherwise than exceedingly averse 
from the severely spiritual system of true Christi- 
anity. On this point I may confidently refer you 
to the general consent of all the ethic writers, and 
ell experience on the moral constitution of the 
human mind. No one who has any reasonable 
pretension to the knowledge of mankind, of books, 
or self, will h)esitate to acknowledge the universal 
ascendancy of aspiring pride and self-seeking vanity. 
Nor will any one deny the almost unlimited domi- 
nion of impulses, which have their origin in Ihose 
passions and appetites, which are the moving 
springs of social life. These are the trite and pro- 
verbial topics of the poets and moralists of all times. 
You cannot admit these familiar characters of our 
nature, and deny that man is by nature strongly 
indisposed to a system of self-denial, humility, and 
unreserved devotion to God. Upon this point you 
have frequently alleged, that so far from being by 
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nature dirinclined to.religioiiy you, on the contrary, 
felt in your disposition a strong tendency to reli- 
gious feeling, and a deep sense of the greatness 
and benevolence of the Creator. To this it is to 
be relied, that this is not Religion in the proper 
sense — certainly not revealed Religion : but rather 
an element of human nature which was perhaps a 
part of its original adaptation to the service of God* 
In our present state it is oftraier subservient to the 
uses of imagination-^-N4tnd, in its ordinary employ* 
ment, more akin to poetry than religion. It does 
not in any way affect the conduct-^it imposes no 
law — ^it throws no light upon the destinies of man- 
kind. As it exists, a mere abstraction in the mind 
of the sceptic, it has nothing in it operative or vital : 
being entirely v<nd of duties, forms, hopes, fears, 
affeoti<His, or motives. It is, withal, so arbitrary in 
its form, as to have already received nearly a thou- 
sand eccentric and uncouth distortions, from the 
philosophy of every i^e and nation. In a word, 
were it not that the mere existence of such a ten- 
dency, affords a strong corroboration of the evi- 
dence for Revealed Religion, by manifesting its 
adaptation to mankind ; it might be not unreason- 
ably adduced in opposition to the great maxim, 
that " Nature (God) does nothing in vain.*' Were 
it not that it would be digressing too far from my 
course, I could easily satisfy you, that this natural 
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religion of which you boast, is far from being 
inconsistent with Atheism, which it constantly 
accompanies, at least in its more refined forms. 
The Atheist who worships nature, and denies 
God, is virtually on the same level with the more 
timid Sceptic, who confesses a Deity, but denies 
his Redeemer. The difference consists in the 
word only. 

• Neither can it reasonably be said, in opposition 
to this first principle, that men have at all times 
been addicted to superstition. The subject is one 
of great extent : but it is enough for our imme- 
diate purpose to observe, that this fact bears the 
same conclusions as the former, indicating the pri- 
mitive intent of the Creator; and that with at 
least equal conclusiveness : for superstition is ob- 
viously the depravation of either a truth, or a na- 
tural principle, or both* Indeed, so far as it has 
any bearing upon the present point, it affords a 
strong confirmation of the truth of the proposition, 
that there is also in the heart of man so strong a 
repugnance to a revealed religion, which contains 
any thing of discipline, or imposes any spiritual 
bond, that when he cannot get rid of it in any 
other way, he will yet corrupt, pervert, and distort 
it into some correspondence with the natural infir- 
mities of his state. 

But to return from these evasive allegations, to 
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the plain fact which I desire to set before you: 
it is not the Divinity created by Poetry or Philo- 
sophy, or the equally ideal phantom of ignorant 
superstition, that I assert your reluctance to be- 
lieve ; it is the actual God of Revealed truth, 
who is not the creature of fancy, but asserts the 
sovereignty of life, and of the heart and conduct 
of man. If any doubt remains, I refer you to the 
only authority the Christian, as such, professes to 
offer — the sacred volume ; a single extract from 
which, may be here sufficient to express what it is 
known to express or imply in every page. " Because 
the carnal mind is enmity against God : for it is 
not subject to the law of God, neither indeed can 
be. So then they that are in the flesh cannot 
please God. But ye are not in the flesh, but in 
the Spirit, if so be that the Spirit of God dwell in 
you. Now if any man have not the Spirit of 
Christ, he is none of his. And if Christ be in you, 
the body is dead because of sin ; but the Spirit is 
life because of righteousness. But if the Spirit of 
him that raised up Jesus from the dead dwell in 
you, he that raised up Christ from the dead shall 
also quicken your mortal bodies by his Spirit that 
dwelleth in you. Therefore, brethren, we are 
debtors, not to the flesh, to live after the flesh. 
For if ye live after the flesh, ye shall die : but if 
ye through the spirit do mortify the deeds of the 
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body, ye shall live." — Rom. chap. viii. v. 7 to 13 
inclusive."* Now, surely, it is not to be affirmed 
that such is the condition of the Sceptic's mind, 
but that, for the most part, there is an extreme 
antipathy to the direction of conduct and senti- 
ment vrhich it implies. On the contrary, whether 
we look abroad on the world, or examine sincerely 
within the recesses of consciousness, all things 
afford unquestionable confirmation of the law of 
sin described by the apostle,t as opposed to the 
law of God. On this almost self-evident truth, 
therefore, it is unnecessary to say more ; nor do I 
fear that you will deem me too cursory, if I ask 
you to concede, that there is in the human heart a 
natural repugnance to Christianity. 

From this predisposition of the affections,^ it 
would not be difficult to infer a proportional pre- 

* ** If ye then be risen irith Christ, seek those things which are aboye, 
where Christ sitteth on the right hand of God. Set your affoctions on things 
abore, not on things on the earth/'— Col. c. iii. v. I, St 

f Bom. viL 22. 2a 

X This is only one of the many caiwes, which work together for the same 
end: not merely motiyes of affection and inclination, but also commou 
maxims imperfectly understood — ^ill habits of thought arising from defectire 
or false conceptions — or influences arising from the combined reaction of 
other minds — all thes^ and more are in daily operation, to corrupt the an« 
derstanding, and promote that system of self-illusion, which is always more 
or less at work in every human mind, and with respect to all subjects of 
thought. Insomuch that one of the main operations of right reason, is to 
disentangle itself from the misguiding effects of sense, sentiment, passion, 
and habit ; and to attain just views of truth by abstractions, which are more 
laborious, as the subject is more involved in the proverbial knowledge or the 
popular coscenis of mankind. 
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disposition of the understatidin^. Btit it is now 
mj purpose, to shew that there is a predisposing 
cause in the constitution of the underfitanding it- 
self; which, while it retards the assent of the mind 
to all £iets which are merely to be deduced as 
inferences from reasoning, most peculiarly aifects 
the understanding in its assent to spiritual truths. 
That impression or sense of belief, whereby the 
mind regards any object of thought as actually 
existing, is capable of two very important main 
distinctions, founded upon the different means by 
which the knowledge of these objects is obtained. 
First, there is a sense of belief founded on actual 
perception and habitual experience of consequences. 
To the same class may be also referred the similar 
assent, founded on probable grounds, in all matters 
connected with, or immediately deducible from 
the former. Of these it is the general character, 
that in them the mind is affected by distinct con- 
ceptions, and aided by those circumstantial analo- 
gies, which mainly constitute the habitual experi- 
ence of mankind. Second, distinguished from 
these is the assent which the understanding gives to 
a proposition, on the ground that it is legitimately 
to be inferred from admitted facts or principles, 
according to certain established rules of reasoning. 
Now the importance of this distinction consists 
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in this : that the first mentioned methods are those 
chiefly concerned in the conduct of the affairs 
of this world, and the common uses of human 
thought ; and supply the main motives of human 
action ; in such a manner that the impression of 
actual existence entertained in matters relating 
to the common affairs of life, is chiefly founded 
upon education, perception, and habit; and that 
this impression is maintained with difficulty, or not 
at all, when these means cease to give their assist- 
ance. You have but to reflect a little upon the usual 
course of human affairs, to perceive how little rea- 
soning, in the stricter sense, has to do with them. 
The experience of the senses — ^the strict discipline 
of education — the established routine and settled 
courses in all important concerns — ^the guidance 
of example, and the effect of combination and sys- 
tem, — ^these rule the whole conduct of ordinary 
existence. Men are seldom engaged in any pur- 
suits, the object of which may not, in some way, 
be reduced either to the information of the senses, 
or to some engrafted habit of the mind. In these 
there is a practical confidence in results, arising* 
from habit. The consequences and objects of 
attainment in any course of action are realized to 
the conception, by the constant recurrence of visi- 
ble and tangible objects with which they are con- 
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nected ; and by the similar results observed in the 
concerns of the rest of the world. Thus, then, in 
the ordinary uses of human thought, there is little 
occasion for the search after an inference by means 
of a chain of reasoning : a brief process of compa- 
rison and recollection, and this, too, grounded 
upon experience, leads to the furthest inference 
required in matters of common occurrence. In 
the active occupations of real life, we tread 
upon a path of custom and experience, so beaten 
that it needs not to be looked for, and so thronged, 
that it can seldom occur to question its accuracy 
of direction. We are led on from hour to hour 
by influences, impressions, strong motives and 
habits, with a blind force ; and the interference of 
reasoning would appear not merely inefl^ectual, but 
trifling. In all the pursuits of man, courses of 
action so established as to admit of little appeal to 
principle, regulate the conduct, the understanding, 
and, to a great extent, even the very perceptions 
of sense. So that even on those occasions, when 
reasoning is actually resorted to, the process is 
still so modified, as to be generally influential only 
in proportion as it is accompanied and enforced by 
these habitual means. 

From this it seems to be an evident consequence 
that, when the understanding becomes cognizant 
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of facts, which are, either in their own nature, or 
on account of the means by which they are offered 
to the understanding, remote from these habitual 
processes of the mind ; it must receive and enter- 
tain them by a process different in principle^ as 
well as degree of intensity, from that in which the 
habitual facts of daily experience are received. To 

• 

make this important distinction as plain as I can : 
in those matters which constitute the business of 
mankind, we do not so much assent to stated con- 
clusions or distinct propositions, as think, feel, or 
act according to impressions received from circum- 
stance, or recalled by it. By constant habit, the 
understanding is more or less susceptible of these. 
Or if actual reasoning should be employed, in this 
the steps as well as the conclusion are mostly of 
the same character as above described ; the mind, 
by means of certain rapid operations, so habitual 
as to be unconscious, proceeds, as it were per 
saltum^ from one familiar fact to another, to a con- 
clusion which is still within the limits of habitual 
observation and experience, and which thus be- 
comes at once realized to the conception. Such is 
the habitual method. The other proceeds by a 
chain of thoughts or propositions, not necessarily- 
reducible to distinct conceptions ; of which the 
perfection of every one is necessary to the conclu- 
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eion. This conclusion may be entirely beyond the 
scope of conception, and is then to be received on 
the authority of its proof. 

Of these two methods, the former or hahiiuai 
assent is independent of the reasons by which, 
if called into question, it might be confirmed ; 
the latter, or inferential^ is entirely dependent on 
them. But as this distinction rather exists in the 
nature of the mind than of things, any part of our 
knowledge maybe supposed capable of either form.* 
Thus there is a habitual sense of the effect of a fall 
from some great height ; while the theory of the 
earth's form and motion is, to the generality even 
of educated persons, an acknowledged but uncon- 
ceived conclusion of reason. The one is seemingly 
opposed to our perceptions ; the other overpowers 
them. We shudder over the precipice — but can- 
not help doubting that we are glancing on through 
space, with the most inconceivable velocity and on 
the most complicated path : how widely different 
will it be felt at once, is the species of assent which 
the mind gives to these different facts ; yet it may 

* The distinction here pointed out exists only with reference to the consti- 
tution of the mind. That which is a habitual conception to one, may be a 
remote abstraction to anotlier. To use that simple idiom, which metaphy- 
sical word-splitting alone has rendered objectionable, one mind may obtain 
an idea of that which another has only reached a proof of. It isin the un- 
certainty of the line of demarcation, that the fear of being misunderstood 
consists. But the application here designed avoids this disadvantage. 
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be as truly observed that, of these instances^ the 
consequence involyed in the first is at least as diffi* 
cult to prove bt/ reasoning as the last. 

What makes this distinction require particular 
attention, is that Revealed Religion affords us, in 
a very high degree, instances of both. To the 
Sceptic, it is a speculative result ; to the Believer, 
a habit of sentiment as well as reason. Natural 
Scepticism begins mostly with an effort to reduce 
truths, which lie beyond the limits of the under- 
standing, within the ordinary law of habitual con- 
ceptions. Faith, the operation of which is more 
accordant with the actual nature both of man and 
of Revealed Religion, is not the less founded in 
reason. The true point of distinction, which is 
apt to be totally overlooked between them, is not 
that the Sceptic is one who asks for proof, and the 
Believer one who believes without it: but that the 
Sceptic asks for an explanation, and the Believer 
is satisfied with proof. Before we proceed further, 
therefore, I must beg that you will attentively 
mark this important condition of the question : 
that it is not in the difficulty of unravelling those 
mysteries, upon which the Sceptic often wastes so 
much absurd complaint, that the force of the prin- 
ciple consists : but in the difficulty of comprehend- 
ing ant/ thing beyond the sphere of perception and 
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habit, so as to make it an impulsive principle of 
action. We are, therefore, at the outset, exoner- 
ated from the necessity of supposing that Scepti- 
cism is founded on any admissible question, as to 
the truth of that which it rejects : as it is sufficient 
that there is a strong antecedent difficulty ; which 
is no objection to the facts, but a deficiency in the 
mind itseif. 

And if you will here choose to object, that this 
defective constitution is in itself an objection ; I 
answer, that it is strictly conformable with all 
we know of the will of Ood, and the observable 
constitution of the moral world, that faith should 
be essentially connected with habitual piety. It 
should be a sufficient reply, that it (faith) exists 
according to those very conditions to which it is 
attached in Scripture : one of the happiest proofs 
of which is, that its doctrines are not only won* 
derfuUy adapted to the nature of man, but contain 
the most beautiful system of profound design for 
its amelioration. 

I do not here speak of the commonly noticed 
limit of the understanding, as a cause of Scepti- 
cism ; because, further than implied in the prin- 
ciple above explained, I do not admit that it has 
any such eflFect : Scepticism begins before incfuiry. 
That these intellectual defects, if we may so call 
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them, are highly favourable to the sceptical dispu- 
tant, I admit, and shall hereafter have to notice 
in detail. But I now only demand the concession, 
that there is in the constitution of the human un- 
derstanding, as well as in the moral constitution 
of man, a predisposition to Unbelief in Revealed 
Religion. And that from the nature of this pre- 
disposition, there is a practical unbeliefs quite 
consistent with that kind of speculative assent^ 
which depends on proof. 

This principle affords the true answer to the 
question. Why is not the evidence of divine truth 
more plain to the understanding : for, first ob- 
serving that it is full, clear, and conclusive enough 
for all who examine it honestly, it is to be added, 
that according to the present constitution of our 
nature, no additional degree of inferential proof 
could meet the difficulty ; as it consists, not in 
the degree of the evidence, but in the nature o/* 
the assenting process of the mind. Before this 
correspondence ends, I will revert to this point, 
and make it, I trust, abundantly clear, that there 
is no want of evidence. If one rose from the 
grave, to confirm the Scriptures to you, powerful 
as the impression might be, it would still have but 
a momentary effect. The recollection, uncorro- 
borated by habitual impressions, and the daily ex- 
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perience of the senses, would fade away from 
jour memoiy, like the recollection of a dream. 
Were your reason ever so fully convinced, I can- 
not too often remind you, that, until the habits 
of daily action and thought are engaged in con- 
firming such impressions, they cannot be either 
operative or permanent. 

Thus, although the proof of Revealed Religion 
is unanswerably strong, and plain enough for the 
dullest who will seek it ; yet, for the best under- 
standing, something more than the mere assent to 
proofi is necessary for one so constituted as man. 
The strongest understanding must for ever find its 
xtnaided faculties insufficient, to quicken bare be- 
lief into the operative principle of faith. In trust- 
ing to this effort consists the error of those, who 
endeavour to realize the doctrines of Scripture 
into practical conceptions, without having recourse 
to those means which are actually appointed. 
And were this letter addressed to a person of this 
class, I might dwell on the consideration, that 
were such the proper method, it is not likely that 
He^Who has so amply provided us with means, suit- 
ed to our moral and intellectual state, would have 
left us without some notions, more distinct than 
his Word actually affords, upon those well evidenc- 
ed, but inscrutable facts, which are so often con- 
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verted into stumbling blocks by the wisdom of 
this world. 

Whatever may be the constitution of the mind^ 
no one can hold a reasonable doubt, that the 
constitution of the social state is highly unfavor- 
able to Revealed Religion. The beauty of its 
precepts, with their obviously beneficial tendency ; 
together with the irrefragable force of its evidences, 
which are such as to be unassailable, without reject- 
ing all the rules of right reason and common 
sense ; these, with many other causes, operate to 
enforce from the world a formal assent, which may 
be considered as an involuntary tribute to truth, 
something analogous to that which vice is said to 
pay to virtue. The unbelief of the world is not 
speculative dissent, but practical indifference ; and, 
were it an object worth while, might be deduced 
as a corrolary from the principle already establish- 
ed : the social state is but a result from its con- 
stituent elements : society is but the aggregate of 
individuals ; with, however, these attendant circum- 
stances ; that the collected influence of the whole 
operates on every part, and generates customs, 
maxims, opinions and impulses, which affect both 
the conduct and feeling of every individual. But 
first let us see as to the fact. 

Now for this, I must appeal to your experience. 
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and ask whether it is not sufficiently obvious to 
admit of no doubt : That the whole social system 
is organized exclusively for the purposes of this 
life only; to favour its desires, and to forward 
its concerns. While the concerns of our future 
state are but indistinctly manifested within the 
sphere of sensation, and are made perceptible only 
to the inward eyes of reason and faith ; the ob- 
jects of this transitory state occupy every sense 
and feeling, and crowd the fore-ground of our ex- 
istence. Thus it is quite apparent, that the affairs 
of commerce, law, and politicks possess all the 
main arrangements of the world, and that ambi- 
tion, avarice, taste, and the love of present enjoy- 
ment, with all the varied excitements they form, 
have their equally sovereign prevalence in the 
inner recesses of domestic life. I do not enter 
upon the question, as to the fitness or unfitness 
of this order of things ; but merely state it as a 
fact, on which to found an inference. The actual 
observance of the Christian Religion is — ^unless 
in what may be called the religious circles — 
hidden from the eye of the world, as much as a 
formal institution can admit of. That is, always, 
except at those stated seasons, when the instituted 
rites of worship are brought into a very unequal 
collision w:ith the imposing pomp and splendour of 
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the world. Thus, although the multitude, with 
the known inconsistency of individuals, would rise 
to vindicate against open profanation, those truths 
the spirit of which they set at nought ; yet there 
is no doubt that a practical denial of the truth, thus 
formally recognised, is broadly and legibly stamped 
on the whole fitbric of the social world, and cha- 
racterizes all its commerce, and is mingled even 
with its most sacred institutions. It would appear 
to be trifling, were 1 to waste many words in proof 
of this universally visible fact ; as there is no 
moment of waking existence — ^no business of man- 
kind — ^no meeting of persons, that does not more 
or less exemplify it. And, in truth, if it were less 
apparent, it would still be enough, that an object 
which is admissedly of more weight than all others 
put together, should be deemed on all occasions 
worthy to be only formally recognized ; and be 
set aside on all occasions, and for the slightest 
purposes that accident can give birth to. 

But, not to diverge into common-places, how- 
ever just — ^let us see what must be the practical 
effect of this perverted disposition. Is it not ap- 
parent that, in the first place, it deprives Religion 
of that universal source of habitual influence, 
which flows from social tendency, and the estab- 
lished order of things. The conviction enforced 
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by umveraal consent, the impulse of communicated 
feeling*--*the8e» while thej encourage, prompt, and 
sway men in every earthly pursuit, are utterly lost 
in this. What is more, these important influences 
work to produce the opposite effect upon the indi- 
vidual mind ; and, with a force difficult to with- 
stand, seem to convey to each the conclusion of 
the whole. A moment's reflection may be enough 
to dissipate the specious illusion; but the reflec- 
tion passes away, and the illusion remains. Those 
concerns which are followed with so much grave 
and intelligent sagacity, cannot easily be set down 
at their small comparative worth. And those who 
prosecute the business of the world, with so many 
imposing virtues and pretensions, cannot, without 
some abstraction of the mind from a strong cus- 
tomary sense, be looked on as look to themselves, 
and rebels against the God, whose paramount au- 
thority they admit and defy. I am so desirous to 
use no facts that may be doubtful, or require 
more than the commonest observation, that I for- 
bear to dwell upon the specious fallacies which 
are interwoven with human opinion, and which 
form the chief ground-work of self-delusion. I 
may just observe, however, that to detail them 
here, would be but to anticipate a part of our 
enquiry j as they, in fact, form the mode of ope- 
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ration, of which I have been stating the efficient 
principles. Good and evil are, it is admitted, 
inseparably blended in the whole texture of sub- 
lunary affairs ; but the evil is discreetly concealed, 
and the good ostentatiously labelled on the out- 
ward surface : so that it truly requires much 
thought, to bring home to the understanding the 
proverbial truth that " all is vanity '/' that the 
whole of human affairs is a pile of transient 
nothingness, error, and guilt : and that the Truth, 
which the practice of the world seems to stamp 
as having but a subordinate value, is all that is 
worth concern. The effect, then, of this practical 
contradiction^ is, as might be expected, to impress 
each individual, as if it conveyed the strong* 
sense of the world. Thus, too, while the evil 
impulses of our nature are at rest, and the private 
motives to unbelief are not in actual operation ; 
the individual is still . carried on by the broad 
current of human tendencies, in which he exists : 
so that the specious influence of the causes we 
have detailed, is combined with the force of a vast 
system; and every thing around contributes, 
though in some insensible degree, to delude, or 
perpetuate delusion. And though the conscience, 
from time to time, is heard to whisper that all is 
not right ; yet it is easy to silence so quiet, and 
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subdued a yoice ; to enter into good resolves ; and 
to calm reflection, amidst the imposing noise, glare, 
and interest of this visible scene of things. 

We have now, I trust, sufficiently established 
the first principles of our enquiry ; and shewn, by 
the statement of undeniable facts — ^the only rea- 
sonable method for the attainment of moral infer- 
ences — ^that mankind is by nature predisposed to 
unbelief in spiritual truths ; and that this predis- 
position peculiarly affects the Christian religion. 
Whether we reflect upon the affections and pas- 
sions, wherewith we are constituted, with their 
almost resistless energy ; or the Intellect, with its 
expansive desires, and bounded perceptions, toge- 
ther with its feeble influence in the practical con- 
duct of life ; or whether we take into account that 
which is the result of both, the state and tendencies 
of the social world ; it would seem, without pursu- 
ing the subject any farther, to be an easy inference, 
tbat scepticism is the natural and necessary result : 
and thus that it is sufficiently to be accounted 
for, without laying it to the charge of any 
imperfection in the evidences of Christianity, which 
are fully as strong as the nature of the facts, our 
state, and the plan of God, admit of. For, without 
giving undeserved credit to the reasoning powers 
of the sceptic, it is indeed notorious, that he 
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seldom knows any thing either of the evidences or 
the objections ; and that voluntary ignorance has 
by far the more considerable share in his dissent 
from sacred truth. 

We may now go on to trace, as distinctly as we 

• • 

may, the primary operations of these principles. 

I am, &ie« 
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LETTER II. 

PROGRESS OF UNBELIEF. 

Before we proceed to the detailed application of 
the principles established in the former letter, it 
may be useful to corroborate this application, by 
reminding you of a fact, of which no thinking 
man can be ignorant — that these principles are 
not peculiar to the subject upon which we are 
now engaged. This is but a case of that great 
problem, upon which the human mind is fixed 
with universal and almost incessant study, namely, 
to reconcile prudence and right with inclination 
and desire. Whether it may be the still, small 
voice of conscience, or the sense of future ill, or 
the care for future^ interest, that interposes to re- 
sist a present purpose ; still, if there should 
chance to be some impulse of awakened desire, 
kept alive by present objects, you must be aware 
how little the suggestions of reason, prudence, or 
duty, avail to subdue this prevailing desire. Such 
is the universal progress of moral evil, in almost 
all its workings, and the secret history of the most 
fatal and prevalent ills of life. The common effects 
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its general reception amongst men, quite indepen-^ 
dent of what is commonly meant by the term 
proof. The Gospel is received by the civilized 
iirorld on that kind of moral evidence, which 
results from the fact that it is itself the real basis 
of the morals of civilized countries. I speak liot 
here of that peculiar spiritual testimony, which it 
carries home to the Christian mind. It is also 
received on ihe underntanding that it is supported 
by irrefragable proofs ; which, though continually 
assailed, have still remained unshaken through so 
many ages : these proofs are supposed to subsist in 
the repositories of all solid truth that is known to 
mankind — ^ready to be produced when called for; 
and it is thus supposed by all persons of practical 
understanding, to rest on the consent of the united 
i^isdom of past and present times ; and finally, 
it is fixed by education amongst the earliest lessons 
of childhood. Tlius, although the gospel of Christ 
is effectively established upon the first principles 
of all right reason, the belief of the world is the 
inmiediate result of habit and education, and not 
of reasoning. It is a state of mind, and not an 
inference. Were it not thus, neither religion nor 
any other principle of action could exist, other- 
wise than in the retirements of abstruse learning. 
If you shall choose to demur to this, you have 
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only to question any practical man, (in the usual 
style of the sceptic,) upon the grounds of that con- 
fidence with which he commits his means to the 
operation of commercial causes ; and you will 
discover, that the faith which you decry as unrea- 
sonable is one of the main principles of human 
action : and that so far as regards this principle, 
the real difference between the two applications 
consists in the comparatively keen and active in- 
terest, which men take in all that belongs to their 
immediate concerns. In the business of life, though 
they may not clearly comprehend a hundredth part 
of its intermediate processes, the understanding is 
filled with the anticipations of conceivable resvlts. 
The force of human faith, in ordinary things, rests 
not in the clearness of proof so much as in the 
distinctness with which the conclusion can be con- 
ceived : and habit, which confers this distinctness 
in worldly objects, can also remedy the obscurity, 
or supply the place of imperfect conceptions of spi- 
ritual truths. 

Of belief and unbelief the cases are pi'obably as 
various as the modifications of human character ; 
but, avoiding all unnecessary distinctions, we may 
fairly assume that general state of habitual religious 
belief, which is the effect of education, preserved 
by formal observance ; and which, without having 
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jjQcte. Thia is the most obnofmoit' teAe^ and'ffie 
..^ipipket. ' It will 'thenifore 'flffDrdl ui th^ least dtti- 
^btroassed Ftetir- of' t4« eerier ftf miiital^ operatlOTi's, 
which terminate in a;^awed tmfbeltef. As "We '^to- 
. i3^d»« ' tlfie appGcation-of our p^im;iplieir td' M(yfe 
djfficulit. oases will become perceptible. ' ^"' 

We haveseeD, tiiat religious eentiment, h'o\reV^er 
.ao^ired^. 16' subject to a cdiistant counteractibn 
from sentiments of an opposite tendisncy ; which, 
foil tiie mostr party wi wrth much greater j[)ower. 
Axuk thi^'Were I engaged in the construction of a 
.metaphysical theory, would lead, with a force al- 
•mwi demonstrative, to all I desire to establish. 
JSa^T^ it 4s as true in mortl as in physical science, 
that >^f >two directly eottiiteracfting forces, 'the 
etriong^r la^ill prevbiL Bat I may honestly say, 
,wilb. an infiomjlarably higher authority, non Jingo 
h^^theaes:^ I am most desirous, with scrupulous 
fidelity, to keep within the boundary of experi- 
jQPQ^(i;4hnd( to: say »nolhing that/ in' point of fact, 
pa^r ii«i4^estioned. : I trust this tfaay also 'be re- 
i^&SLeAfr9fi'^&a2t^\ogy for the niintiteness,'^ith 
aribkdiloIl&dinj^s^ocea^ii^nttHy bbliged to detail* 

■ • ' » 'I 

be/^ellj \ipGalv'«tppai^n(;)y'- commonplace truths, 
^bit^i^itotixeitivn ; • ire^ liate also established, that 



^^ ORIGIN or UNBELIEF. 

ffelig^oiis belief IS unsupported, eitlier by the habits 
of '^he^ tiiiddrstanditig, or by tie constitution of 
sociefy. " An' observable consequence is, that in a 
gteiBit many instances, * it b^domes entirely inactive 
in tliieinind j' arid in tile iiature of a latent princi- 
pie, which, though it can occasionally be excited 
into action, yet has no effect under ordinary 
circumstances. ' iThis state, which is actually the 
uribellel of the wbrld, is not necessarily subject to 
either increase or diminution ; nor does it, in 
t^e multitude of cases, lead either to piety or 
scepticism. 

There are, at the same- time, many, who, from 
the character of their minds, (not to speak of 
accidental causes,) cannot acquiesce in this neutral 
state : reflection wiU, though indistinctly, shew, 
and human feeling shudder at, its fearful termi- 
nation. And,^ whether they arise from circum- 
stances or natural temper, these awful gleams of 
spiritual sanity will, according as they are more 
or less frequent and distinct, lead to varied conse- 
quences. In all cases, it is meniat conflict ; 

and tends to disturb the mind as to the future, 
' '* • » * , ' ' • • . . 

arid dissatisfy it with tlie "present : and conse^ 

qi^nty, must tend to impel it to seek relief 

' ' ♦ • . * ■ . ... 

against such troubled reflections. 

This relief, some will seek in prayer and sacred 
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study, some from fprgetfulness, some from reason, 
and some from sophistry. The case, when once 
agitated, is not one of indifference ; it is a trial 
between conscience and all the passions — ^between 
the world, which speaks with strong allurement 
to eyery outward sense, and an inbred but vague 
conviction, which appeals to none. 

When once, therefore, the mind enters upon this 
inward strife, and actually begins to hesitate be- 
tween conscientious motives and inclinations of 
an opposite tendency, it is at once evident that 
this contest must be unequal. On one side is an 
indolent sense of the imperfectly comprehended 
motives of religion, from which every day takes 
something of its influence ; on the other, all those 
active desires, and all those growing habits, the 
influence of which becomes more peremptory and 
less contested, as they obtain longer possession. 
Uader this condition, we may suppose the course 
of unbelief toward avowed dissent to have begun.. 
It is a state of mind too common and obvious to 
require much explanation — ^to those who have in 
any degree experienced it. For those who have 
not had this experience, I will refer them to 
a familiar parallel operation, common to all. 
There is nothing within the range of human ob- 
s^vation, so impressive in its character and visible 
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and least reg^ded. Nothing when 8eeil^% 'io 

mb^\ri^'^ihi''iMie, 6'6'Uiboupii'»fr"'%fd8 u 

bmml Vi>'jm'io talre'm tlro^r^'i^ M'pt^^n. 
niu^fikf'ilie'Wlfeat'^rifiHyii^y'W tm'^mi 
eLyxigeJ^iMllj -&waketi"a' iHI^mti ''Siiiil 'ffi^fen- 
^iiy (ren^eiii de yoiitVfiil; Vho'ir#,> fi9*tl}#'(jdune 
ofliAttiVk'ftirtliest retobvedifronl'tM' griiVtt*: HWiitc 
flife"Wdbttea'vetferari of ttii-eesdo*e,''ieftd'fiSl('%^ 
«he'^oflli'6r=hl^'y6uthM days depart, ^H-^m^j 
Wrfn'g'hoind to' his mind, that a ftw iAofeb/istm- 
dtes'bf 'the 'year 'must tbmoVe hiln also "'ffom the 
KVItig'm>rId.' ' The pasSiiig-belV sounds' utfKS^d 
AhbVe the n6on.day stir <if life, and the 'feiiel'eal 
piomp cail'ies not its' true bigmficailce fo itt^'eye. 
tt' idtidi thdt death hks really become a ^ktt4V"of 
hidifi^r'ence, ' at thai its 'sensible appfOadti li^ Ibst 
any bf ' iVa red' teWors 'j bufthat, likfe 'th^ ^'^'iif 
f h^ 'eternal World,' itB thoughts are put aVU^ !l?6m 
life, 'and 'it«kn6t\>^ri ftititfa'atJbn^ elkbbi4tfely"ffls|iiis- 
ed ; and, what is more to our t)ut^bsg,''li^{tMiiflly 
tbbk*d'bhi\**i«i disr-egafd: ' Siitiflkrl^, iii'tlie'«<Mr6e 
bffiri' long time, .thbse kffdctM^ tfelilMi^'lfufliy^ 
^bicb are -^li 'theitoselres'sd ^riitifek4i"^*'4i 
kdaffied- to wotk -upoh« 4w^riAreW\^3i^H''j^ 
ttfffe,"fetlfe away from* the pi-dfeetttife •\af'««!fe' tffiH 
a(fM^<leBcv*e tA)thihg thor^ tlfen' dSttlkoii-)^dKeir<tif 
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laogimg^, too. familinr to the ear tQ.^i|(«)^ii ^ 
foeUiig. 

In this progreM of the mind, to ]uibeU#f» I kwm 
said tbiit th«ra is a copilHmc4 f^XVggk h9tW»VH 
conscienoa and inoUmtitm ; wbiob ti^^es p^e in 
yassoifs dagree« and format ftocording. to« tba ^Wj'^ 
ing relations of these elements. In this conflict Hi 
is not necefisary to suppose my additional x^puwi ^ 
tbeahsence of spiritual desires— feeble conpep^iom 
of spiritual objects— the predominancy of worldjjr 
okgectst motiyesi and influences — the force of hat 
bits— f the example of mankind — are a<bquate 
cause«# too frequent and familiar to require an; 
elaborate argument. Th^re are yet many other 
circumstances, which though contipgent are coq-* 
mon still. The Infidel's prepress is seldom atr 
tend^ by reasonings, and yet as ii( is commonly 
pretended and occ0siona% does ha^ppen, it i^ right 
hem to assume its instrumentality : yre ;ihall thus 
also obtain the most comprebuensiTe sj^atem^Qt of 
the Infidel's progress. 

If instead of* tahing refuge either in prayer and 
tba ordinary means of divine grace, or in the aer 
rioua study of the actual evidences of Christianity^ 
(a course imely followed,) the sceptically disponed 
person hasTocourse to those casual appeals io reat 
son^ whkh o&mi characterlase the progr/w^ of iin- 

F 
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g4]tebic|^»6aB>L«id^^a^b6irtiqi^ (tf the aci%>iiifeBf 
tbfe aotiiatf^eitidn m^tke.tiatelknrei'sfHiuicUtioftbQ 
poas&Uin^ -temdB^mBBmngy koA opemtkm of Ifanv 
^tqviMd',doctraic£L' This woold^ <^ itself^ 4ft&r« 
aflfiiio/Ahefiesdt } for, wtnttomr.aiigiit be »di».ooi^ 
dhwonfOf siieb'SpflDttkiioiHd^ <bo de^^ree of fiiaess-or 
soffitaiemiqr^ ipmtdivaUeniyjihe^'hmman tmdeK^imd* 
«BgfVi>jQaIlliofMit86lf^ceIlreJr^to an Jiinmlliiigri>iiBiid 
fhe 4^mt)jju(tipntba9 esaflfeaoe ic^tdiyilie original*! 1%6 
linlKliefito'iabiio ti^'hoix^eeeri - likelyi to > oomd' Ibo jsmb 
aina^ oMidiiaiDns*' 'Sudb'-fipetidatidlis;) eveiir irore 
tlMjstoMiAuQtodl)^ ithr-prafoHndMt'geniu^itf n»iat ol 
doueie i tehd ;tb pisodooe • bui erreir < lind tmceittaUltjw 
h^'thb' iT^tiftiflbif of -^thdse' friutless'lpestionfly • the 
sao^tical fitnseiiinliat'MeQefisuril^ abquireibe force ^ 
habitj} iandMir^atte)? faikiiie gei^er^ encgeagmg 
dmikfi jTfKi^ it'4lsbaxDitee. added f eluk^tatoee dnd 
diriilEB^i. The qaesdoni ie^ thitoeficme^^at eaehisud* 
aefHHGd. ii^^ mqve «ui»Qriljt diarnksedtand Ibssi&htljr 
staikd. '. Tlhe^Yeryt!santiB<fpraQas8ea<«0Ba^ meniytl^ 
aad i|Mfidi *which lead to the questioti, >($^eiftd dfeo^ 
tiioUji'to iifafit the^itiiiul for itai^oaasiim« llEiW as 
the truth of God is opposed to the habitual tenden- 
cies of the iiAtbelveirexv the firsi prino^de» of his rea- 



I 

nid'^tUB^.tlw>iiioM^.a»\«d«i>M]|f liie^Miiofat 4iiniiina» 

fartbepurpoMit dlf> 8f{ipi«Miiqpr«diiKiettoe^')aiidit9 

greM fefjiaps) but ab iaflki'theiMibcdieirer afatalfcShiTtq 
cutMiQbed iiiduiideratBBdiig inh«rmt?Krf>plMwipt8i|^ 

tke^^nmaiy cisuMBfltUli operate .--^wlfth^kieeMnift 
fiiiDr.fte^acoelentetbilK^o^rat):. ^\Eliev(^iQiaHB;afl^ 
tian/ialieiiatMthe mkid^.tbejtiiiaebetoufltMaAOD 
adlMeads^at^ aod' the^iMH o el MB .*7»t tJVtttti forde ^4tf 
1ii0i public inuidi[ afif.it ^enforcfea '(dian aUmi . wkA 
sanslioas' iiLdiffiaifeiiec^(;fitilL.(6onfiriii^ eaukt 

]lew^^«teg«;<': Afitel?.:8oiM TaAi ^4vtB 4fticref<(M^ 
toibmE^:<ka^tfn..h«a?«iilyj4lBiigb(^t^ tbe) datk>le9el/ 
of .httman,' .sights audi to -loicik « <wilb : |p)Hrblind; = Jeyd 
kito 'IJyB tniiid ef Itiinite) Wisdom^ tkel/uarifGrHi 
fltandmgjis dqraived o£vtkxAe'Qfttaa3>'pdnrepti€fii8^- 
vitk ^*9rlHdv l it fuM ic<xi0titated< ilbtf < tbb I pui^fbe^ 
e£itnie ;Td^^n ^: *tib^t beatrtobeaopueBi fiardetiMi^ 
ditakdnsdi land alianBled/^i andi > aaspiiitiHlf ^dofiivea' 
a€^t0( iaiMlJDR^aRd'' fiudiovity: uiitill at.Mtet^ 
cfofcM iUelfrbeeome^ A^aie^'i.andi inigepamUj b»r 
sociated ivotb-^vell^ieii in^ tkei<heaBt. iCbe^ diiiaat^ 

■ » > ii ..t rii f>>;J Lf ., t . i' -i tl I It — > ; ' t r -. a ,> ■ f . J n r , ; 1 ., u k ) t > > f j t If ' j J *jaL * 

^'1 -'/: iai&diifl«tttsns^'fbaei4<e9ip«>Miii^I^ io .^-^r. 
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iyilfi30iimis}'tho«i^ta<iapDn iike ^tmb^ect. Thi&.ia 
tfe^' IttBt ittagentoMirkitdi iNttbttlifif ^r^arilif- awiyea 
4^M4bfe< Md^ffiMrit 'tamoitiov^^oS thougluk upoa tbe 

eSki^v tfoielingB^ senfcUHentey aetions^ refleolaoiia, or 
fiMtoy logeB 'all trait^s o£ eiLii^tande- ia the thom^ktB. 
Slioh is a ^summilpy -ykw of iha operataons which 
ln^ to* unbeiiefl Thojr farm a course ^so . peri^ep 
tiJiit^ioqiideifimrtiiiipOH the prineifles stated in my 
itfiA letter^ that' I have not thought it neces* 
tary (^ pUfsue' this pairt of the eubject at any gteat 

limgth. . ' • .1 

'>£n'Gocief<i«f]rihg these thoughts, it will be ansa* 
M hil^ to 3^u tto . coitoeiTe the attainment of the 
siKato here described t» l9ie slow result of time. It 
tikay enable jrou the> wtee^easily to feel that we are 
nbt now engaged iii the stops of an argument — 
but . rather aimiiig- to gain a diatinot view of a 
course* of natutal' and Qomman cbaiiigee of the 
ttlfiid*- States nf! mind are easfly denied ibir the 
UtikA of atgdmentv and ho weiner . ifamiltar^ deinaad 
taiJettie'^ttehtive.' thought to pteoeive their modi^ 
iiftlpsttons^ or . even distiiletly to reepUect ^en^ 
whei|L past : the affirmation of them must inviiria- 
blj^ bean appeal to experience and.iafrness. In 
the^ changes, as I have said, (he mind may be 
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many slow gi'iidiiti<Mi6--^TOBgb««attiof'iiirl»hiijk 

eitpwfeiicegr 101 * latfiiiiidhig idUttatkmj^iidiaaktMr 

iMd by^iAeiitol t»>hiktB:of/oeHlbniRidlyii^^ 

HiteraitL 'AnA the tUffittukiea^irbkli 6ocuriiiii|du» 

coone aro Itobaxbctt^uiidentdod^ Mio^ietbtbiglfho^ 

defltdett (lie piety kmg faefiKre they dietioy Iheibef 

liefr In tUs-sMfg^' pnctioal ^oakBOMt, m laevy iiom^ 

HKAily utiited withiihe iut«fii'^<Atf uhdgntandinigl 

The force nl etwfanoe (if einr)kiirfm);iarperhi^ 

TeeoUected vaguely » on i the pireoeriptioar ^ imit 

and pufcdie autbteity . Yeipeoted* {But ibct diseMt 

haia begun m the heart, which goes on .hf^Mflrly 

heffdening itself agaiiiBtra law of: oUigilttQmi wAiich 

Ware 'not the cttrimitsaaotion'txf >the itnor^ii^ yet 

daime to he heard afadTe.ite laoieK^iandiomDitiitoiMi 

proud authorities and tendeB(»e$. > • • Thei .diflScmlAy 

of siibBtitatiiig tthe iremote hr A»: iMdiUafi-r-Ahe 

eccasioanl Ibrtbe habitsvd-^^^uidi the auatocelyi w- 

dative fyr tket "excitingly sfinrnliyrt \ t rproduow' .the 

natural effeetl dkxiA if^'«irAni uttdkr these^disadirlMiir 

lagiemto 'em(umitta«ioeB» 't&et Mal'ie¥tde9wee(>o£.ir^ 

tlsal^^^ilth ^tdd hf ^ihyKJchaBee^iberrpreteoKfted 

ti^'lihe Mt^nticn/'MiH -the* gireat^appacentfinagiift- 

tUiie^'of it^'i^equisitidnsiieitfanxiMa into theioppedite 

dtalor- ^i¥^dt de tO'^he seemingly QcAinquished: is 

More 'ithi»i> the iinbelte>^er'ea(n anticipate in rebirm 

1 * 
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For it is only from experience that it can be 
known that the reli^on of Jesus Christ has, 
within itself, assisting, preventing, exalting, and 
soothing influences,' which makes its ways plea- 
santness and its paths peace. In the entire. ab- 
sence of this experience, the mind shrinks from a 
strife beyond which it cannot see, and which only 
seems to offer a painful yet inadequate control. 
It is, in fact, to this wavering sense that the 
words of our Redeemer have a peculiar applica- 
tion, *^No man putting his hand to the plough, 
and turning back, is fit for the kingdom of God/' 

From this state the progress to actual disbelief 
is quite apparent : it is, indeed, so much like a 
necessary consequence, that it is rather to be 
wondered at that it does not more universally 
occur. 

The next step is that in which the unbeliever 
becomes distinctly aware that he . is such. His 
previous progress has been an effort of the moral 
nature to shake off a painful sense of doubt ; and 
to realize conceptions, to which some vague and in- 
definite notion of authority has continued to cling. 
But, in the course of time, the question has been, 
by a nice and refined gradation, as it were re- 
versed. From calling in question the authority of 
sacred truths, it has degenerated into an occasional 



viiuje^ jviii^ Jl»8to(t»l8f ibi^iaife .te'^getrftpiit^dBbea 
qiifiiBtipft>n > Vl^ li^ecimgi^^hlSiiff^e^ ta*«fe ^pfl*a«a 

tuaus,r.b(3» i^y»t/oi^fy')him3eif([agehi9t'tAe iomppiail 
tioD, I i^l^d^ < to .^iUhiAkiti9Mpei>»ii4 wenib) td)iief/ 
coatww^ inttii^ (^Hi^e of irffdiigipiiu: nWilb'th^Bidii 
nBtv^^\ t^ti9<96^ tfaiere,.iire«iii^tteis»eft>e(i ofTiaauihttxii 
d^nta)>J4ndr ThjO vaheliai^r.id nDfeieftiild pmide 
this couvsQ, ' w4th(}pt>[4)ie.i^€»q[ueili(Mafl8J^iB^nii)fBi 
otj^rsc he|.i96$ts p(t !aiff 17 i'ito^fyMdie') ti|ii»l?oovn 

cheer, and assist him in his downward couvficuo 
H;^ J9,l^Jft9j.ujjgjdf|fpnB5af<l 1^1 th« ^jtediocfuaidlii 
igl|i{>rant , I pppo^itic}n i = oft gtmii > bilt-^ . alH[}6nq)ttteii6< > 

tl^f i$icept|i^fp| idoulit^ f j3K>l*i : tlio ftcailge/WBildifiig^lM&n 

woTf^ 4bA f(i|]^^)lwer kirpB fthtafc J bd< iias^ itcquMtitdt^h 
to 4$K^;FiAl^if^P^^mll^^S'withi^ ]Mi^3 

an4*rth?tv}ieiinit«st,ii{igl$iii^fv^/j|rt^0lt}e brlietii^r tli6(d 
reUgv^n^^jtha ^«^e)^(^U8 arrfAteeinoiT J> ihis / 



rioieudfi [HidiigaiitenludHiBqaiidri^^Yil )8fimm¥}^c^lP<i9 
tiHst imwr^|B{iet)jaiig| xaoMipa^. and im itts fMf ^ .aili^at>le 

i 

I thaane > pursued .it, iisi.ttftta' to 'tha-ifQlmietiQA of 

^cackfiitni ia&rior i.tnodUiBatibiis .<if Chrtrtianitijir, by 

iMaxM elf Whidhi it igi <ki reality » deprived lofitt J«pi- 

')iiU: .iand .powsri^ ,andi<thsb.i$, ^niit{ .wifr^qwi^tlyf 

^aim iivkesmddiater itagt^iigaiwhlfkiti^ U^ms^if^o^^JK^ 

»liaiT)8Mbeenodiefi(mibi]|g:.!takie8 {<lAq§i,m.iRhicI«(4q^- 

/KcfumaiTt BeKeoilsideredl a&M ;|te^ii^fijrrP9^(;(flm))fWrt 

^inU)i> tbeibead. ^Tlioriiery^^amQlcouKWi^lii^'jef^s 

'>irime toijdwnj.ithoiiivtfa (^itiie r^g4^ ofrtJ^(g^^ 

^i^lZ-l^dBiatkBiiSfiaiilefijaieintiiftw^yiTo'iv/ »rl .T;;iino- 

*h iUniiriffiiiDp Wllo%i, toxlireJMt ^yhctirey^J-enQ^do^- 

ftk^iJitr^ ef .iwiBsidtlilad^ifmralufi^ andoe(|ui.% r#bi^ 

I'peqiMitf lidlriiito.<af>(toi]tpm9iii#j[ imqf^jtakftt lAp^ 
:4fnik»>i(b r&lltectm^/ aild'tuiHy^a$il(ifli6m^ ^W 

itho brbaddeveLitif ^ag^tkftliunkfiUiSf^lHlfS^phdtbe 
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rally termiQate. The operation of this illuBion 
consists in overlooking «ll of religion that is not 
GMiformable to the inolinaticms and narroW'^ighted 
expediencies of -mankind. Of this, the immediate 
effect, and then an aggravating cause, is the habit 
pf observing the formal parts of worship, without 
taking any notice of its essential doctrines and 
s[Mritual character. A religion Christian but in 
name, and wholly destitute of all its spirit, is un- 
consciously constructed out of the very irreligion 
of' the < world. To the individual, this fallacy is 
authorized by the outward conduct of society. 
A surface morality built on expediency, with the 
help bf that natural self^illusion on which we have 
dwelt so much, easily misleads him into an implicit 
conviction that he sees the whole of Christianity 
in the . crowd who do outward homage at its 
temples. He also reflects that the whole world 
cannot be wrong, and that he is not amongst the 
-worst. He looks on the amiable and specious 
side of his own character, and magnifies his pru-> 
deutial or constitutional virtues into merits in the 
sight of God. He scans the frailties of the good 
arid the scandalous lives of the wicked ; and looking 
on himself rather with the eyes of the world than 
the internal consciousness of the soul, he con- 
eludes that so much fair reputation, amiable feel- 
ing, and comparative worth cannot but amount 
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,to(|3Ml«thili^)an iHjH^uwAb of; i«fii\it6> jtifttkte. - He 

^Qiqiii^ sbi^ey^emrraomlioy to tbeurrlir^;^ Qtjg%tB 
nidi o£i1to/'tn>Ubi^sointef iinpUcationf ^\^y tidetiteeiAy 
aiidtflip|winl^;cAiargc ^entbwiBusm* HewillsiiT:^ 
thirfritfliie.^faulk i^pjuankind'areiioeapable ofjsuck 
]iteaiBe(excUeJ3leot;> of ^ok- astoi^eiUiolaltiouiftMMii 
t]|ie» : €oa9iHoiii J . ^^posjibiotts of their, uabarej'i^lxifi 
tberefpr^/caiuhi^tibe iiheidedigii of tb6ar;<beii6ToIeQt 
Cseotor.n Thus/ cJCoHinlqH fallaoy I shall batfti^.to 
OjoAiosc whenjiitliafttin /d*nuiB in ^another iariD^ 
amongSEb ith^ tobjaqtioiis )df ithexie^ti) jktHtx .wkkhi 
the - •di£iEaot«dD> her^^JideBcaiibed' .is sepaiAtisdi bjr a 
9Ught< aiidiiadffeatiHQiipmrtitioiii '. ^ ''».ij 

i'viRyiihe^:»aaArE»icb<lv0fle<fiki<Dii6i the merd^tiipiiiii* 
ii&l . Ou»M)ilaa> tacceeda. iiMifiling^ JEnraj i all that ( *h^ 
dwfii^indvdshobsehtdiDbs^itv^. of religion^' until -^ be 
l^Si^«du€ild itjd(»#lii(te)<tiie leyeLpf liis'Owa.stfllitQb- 
i^ilg in tbe.sasif^ieofitle^ * /^ . - - , . ..<{ 

. i This lis imt one- ofntha: man^-fooiim' (tf .liiia^^pBil- 
ctefgy .10 whidottithe Jmaiaaiiiniiid bft9^ii£rbnB(ith6 
tepliasix agxs^ )b€»n' 'engag»dt--4iir wiuqpii^ 
ifiMiti«ti(9ns. i of . :Gi>d i into jt her: mould of bumaiiacloi> 
YUptiouui n ^TJoe jreiigiea of ihttmani inveiKtioqr^^ 
dialvnig^hed fl>oiii^itfaa6 of idii^riie. liearel^osi^^ fate 
this laLinongpt'ifcBi I peculiar: chAVfHcteiJstisijt;^^<$tha&Ifi^ 
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f tallies itft^rform bmrn^ the liuuanerS) imcstsb^iwrnii^pu^ 

belongs! )• and is^'cdloureA by^'Auiatieisspti 'BtipeM4l- 
ttbn; or the ' aifluniptk)n< of aj iwwnift ' pht teti ^ yhy, 
as the interests^ of the>ganranniiiiVtlK0'pafirii0|is 
of the people, at thq '^egpree of kH4^w)l^^e Awi 
oiTilieeAioii ;of ifae4imevWork tptvkufifoiiiiiiirflMia 
the p^re an4 simplei but auster^y spiritiidb rBv^ 
latibn, which enfaMj levek to the dust: both ecele- 
imstical formaHfim, and wsademie 'philosopbiziiigi ; 
and does not ajdmit of fotm in the pboe of 'Spirit<^ 
superstition instead of explioit' rev=eltition--^ar aaj 
rules, however seemingly eirpedient^ lo6 hndiaa 
donvention, in place of the Gospel of Christk: > • • 

Though such are tare.^otaskaa* afaerratiibis AS 
mankind in regard td rqligioli, Sthere' is in tUe 
conscience of every reoadiiablle <juid rweU educated 
person of the present! day^ a Isert >of icuiolent J^efaae 
that notions of r^Ugion, such tas-I' 'have deseri^ 
bed, are not quite coafonhable ' to ithe ^rcfaltiy. 
The subject is now and then lipeilghA' tod -dearly 
befoi^ the underlstanding, not ^ toe be ^ attended- by 
some' ' de^bts ^ aind ^ the ' esBeodtial ^ trtithb' of reveal* 
e'dfcreli^CBS'^pi'evlxno ^iainlyannjodnoed, fiKr>.>9elf 
dehisioiv ( itb i <dtaw ^any ! entoiiirag^mbnt' •• firohnt ithe 
ScriptuiB^ J < Thos^ > eifeil' - this * pber siibstitute ^ for 
th^ saKriQgl etkdr eniigiitkeiicng^thith « >db€b- neb r^ihr^ 
aiffoi^d ) suffisidBnt iTj^XHTfe to^the i^fleistiliginiind and 



"^ -oMmw or uimuiF. 

-sensitiTe eondeMe. And it irould not be too 
mfedi^to«8aEl, tint a merely foimal rdigfion, oot(- 
-^tincted :qion the^ errors and fridltieB of humak 
.aAtiire» is di^-^eat ler^ frpm which inMisUty 
tariiee, and from irhieh ita^ reasoning^ derives its 
fofce, matter, and efficiency. Of. this, however, 
we shall he better quatified to speak hereafter. 
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Many are the , individual causes and courses, bv 
which actual and professed disbelief arises from 
that state, of which I have, in mj last letter, 
endeavoured to trace the development. Some 
persons have a natural hardihood of character^ 
which prompts them to seize upon bold conclu^- 
sions ; some are constitutionally captious and 
sceptical ; some are of profligate habits ; some, 
again, are vain, shallow, and ready to follow the 
leading of others, whom they ignorantly admire; 
and some have th6 iiiisfeHime to have grown up 
in infidel society* Fashions, customs, and politics, 
infidel both in principle and tendency, form the 
materials of that common hot-bed, from which 
these all spring up with a rapid growth. To the 
predisposed mind, already saturated with real 
unbelief, it requires little more than the bare 
announcement that it exists, to be received as a 
grateful discovery. And however varied may be 
the accidental combinations of character and cir- 
cumstances, by which this result is attained, they 
may be regarded but as the slight modifications 
of one common disease inherent in human nature, 



4^6 6litOll^'OF tJKBELlEF. 

^laiid 'hsMng^^afi the Bfili]be infirmities kaf heart' and 
jfet^kteViter-thefr first i^letodnts, 

^ ' WfeSh ^fhcr tinbeli^rei*, ' i^ho^i progress ire have 

'\jf&^ 'ti*tofflg''in''the last letter, arrives at that 
^iAg^i in "which we may assume that express and 
setf-ffvowid dissent begins 5 it is not b necessary 
Abh^equefnce that he will pursue the question 

Ttirtheh . It requires few, and these not very dis- 

' tii^ reiasohs, iti estabKsh a prejudged issue ; and 
'as',%r^ th^'ino^t part, the infidel has become such, 

Vithotit fcn6Wni^ very distinctly why, so he is also 
molstly content to proceed in the same course. His 
iilsberief has grown (like the religion of the multi- 
tude) out of habitual grounds, and if he is so far 
alt peace with' himself, it is all he requires. ^ He 
would, if left to himself, gladly drop a question — 
which is always less satisfactory, in proportion to 
tb? real force of his understandmg. 

But in a g;reat many, perhaps most instances 
of op^n scepticisp, the question is, as I have said, 

rto be settled with Others. There are many strou&r 
and constantly occuring temptations tq the open 

^ avoTf aJ find defence of infidelity. Huijuan pride 
exarcts this course, from one who desires to main- 
tain^a pretension to superior intellect;^ find the 

.^Y^ BC^ptic will scarcely be Qontent^ until he 
plants his rules of conduct and opinion on the 
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high ground of reason. There is in the avowal of 
scepticism an implied reproach to be warded off; 
the human infirmities of his opponents, exaggerated 
as they are in part by hostile observation, and partly 
by error of principle, excite ridicule, indignation, 
and disgust. The zeal of good but simple persons 
enflames his mind by senseless, and encourages him 
by ineffective opposition. With this, you must 
allow for the effect of that factious feeling, which 
uniformly displays itself on every side of every 
question in which men can be engaged — ^the first 
principle of partizanship, and the animating spirit 
of political and theological disputation. It is need- 
less to swell the enumeration. 

He who shall fancy himself to have attained the 
facile distinction of abjuring the hopes, tlie fears, 
and the fkith of the vulgar, feels that he has a cha- 
racter of no small dignity to maintain. He cannot 
long continue to tread a path, which to the feebler 
portion of mankind seems to imply the boldnesa 
and freedom of a resolute mind, without feeling 
the temptation to astonish the timid and confound 
the simple : neither can he easily avoid feeling, 
or entirely suppress the vindictive spirit of defiance 
and splenetic animosity, which is sooner or later 
worked up even in amiable and kindly dispositions, 
by the sense that their tenets expose them to the 
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diaopprpbatiof) ofgooA, mwi aa well as to /the 
oeiMiirQ of .fiflianyitwhofQ they know to be^ ia the 
wc^ly seosci^ either no*' better than^ or 90. good 
a9>.theiQ8dive8« 

.Erom tv^haterrer cause it mhy ariae, there is a 
frequent call upon the Sceptic to at«md on hi$ 
deibnce, and as well as he can to make out a case 
for himselE We are next therefore to trace the 
rise of those ar^umeBts on which he relies, and 
then to examine in what their force consists. 

He has not very far to fi^ek for reasons } for, in 
the first lABtance, theeauses of his unbelief wiU 
preaent themselTttS in that form. There is no one 
much eoUFersant with the sceptical^ who will not 
have exfiertenced that there are a few trite and ap- 
parently accidental renuirksi upon which, if pushed 
h<Mtae, they appeav to lay no great stress ; but which 
so • constantly reciir, astovmaoifest that they have 
seme deep»seated origin in the eonetitution of the 
mind, as well as a strong effect in determiniqg the 
reason* The sceptic, if hardly pr essedi or .iif . suffi- 
dently informed, will abandon these, and go on to 
more 'Specious hut less effective- tppvQs* Thene 
latter 'WO' shall examine farther 0^0 .; ^hey are. iuro* 
perly the':soepticism of the sophitt : but ' we haye 
now to ioxplain how, in all ordinary <s&se&i and 
wbe«r left to himself, the sceptic reasons Qn-<tb^ 
prepossessions of his own mind. 
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What theee are nm harre ali^adf Mi^n^i Htad' 
therefore before I Tenture to etate (tlv^m m"<h«tr 
new and mere pretendiiig' character iof reOMffi^ 
let us first prepare the way by a few words^ofi 
the general prraciple of this speeiea .of AkUaey. 
This is esBe^ntial to the object I hare in mBw i 
to trace to their uniform prineipks thenain^ 
ral workings of infidelity* To understead thaik: 
these prepossessions must naturally heMm^ th« 
real reasons of the sceptic, you hare^fairt. to Mfleoi 
that this is a general principle of 'all reaaonldg. 
All reasoning, property' so ealled^ must b^gin: 
either with . seine known or adsntted f riMipki^ 
either a ^t or an a8smiiptl<!Ni ; '«» -that' its. fiirak' 
condition is that something miist be giranted, 
w^idi cannot be or needsmot'to be. proved. • To 
adopt and rely on sack ki the conatiti^tional hMt 
of the intellect. This datum may be eriroiMous^ 
and it is perhaps in few instaiicBB -sufficiently 
weighed ; but it is the resting place, on^ which the 
mind takes its stand, or rather the furthiebt pointdt 
can distinctly seize along the chain of thought i and 
whether reai of* fallacious, 4a6 only to be believed 
to become a^ i sufficienk^ euppcwt- for. all it • earn . be 
made tobeai^. Thus^ then, every 6ilr<»ng'pi'ep<Mki 
sesmon may beoome a principle both. of < action and 
opinion, and consequently of argum^en t. The mjind 

H 
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canncyt) or as it may happcmi will not look be- 
yond it. And even if by some accidental occasion 
it should chance to be transiently dispelled^ still it 
rarely occurs that it will not return^ bearing with 
it all its illusive consequences. This will be the 
more intelligible by recollecting that these notions 
are mostly entertained rather in the form of vague 
impressions than as distinct propositions : it is 
thus that error is sometimes dissipated by the mere 
attempt to invert it with the precise forms of words. 
This duly weighed, will remove the difficulty of 
justly conceiving the disproportioned stress, which 
very rational persons are so constantly observed 
so place on notions, which to others seem' wholly 
unauthorized. 

It is a great fallacy to suppose that the errors of 
men begin in false reasoning ; a hundred persons 
can readily discern an error in the logic of an argu« 
ment, for one who can justly assume a principle, or 
detect the error which it may contain. Few minds 
are so clear sighted as to extricate themselves from 
a fallacious prepossession, or to separate a com- 
mon notion from the many essential errors which 
constantly vitiate their application So far is iVidely 
applicable to all the errors of human reason, and 
may be illustrated from the whole range of moral 
sentiment, and even physical perception, as well 
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as from the countless errors of abstract specula- 
tion. Whatever fallacious ofturse the mind of mail 
pursues, y^ou need only follow it a little way up 
the chain of successive inference, to discover some 
implicit notion^ which only subsists, because it is 
not questioned. In the ordinary affairs of the 
world, — in the rail-road path of system and social 
interest, — ^there is a necessary limit to these aber- 
rations. But the moral perception, while, like the 
outward sense, it is liable to the impositions of ap- 
pearance ; has this characteristic difference, that it 
is also deceived from within ; it is under the strong 
influen(ie of the corrupted will : thus the dishonest 
traffic of these spui*ious and contraband assump- 
tions is carried on, not merely by the ignorance, 
but by the connivance of the authorities of Reasoii. 
It cannot, then, be attended with any difficulty, 
to understand the ilatural and simple operation, 
by which the immediate causes of unbelief, which 
we have. traced in the first of these letters, be- 
come transformed into objections of spontaneous 
growth J jvhich, though totally void of logical force, 
y^t ha^ve femoral weight of still inienser power. 
WHl^,|he.9.j^wer is to be sought from without, 
rjjb^scj .pj^j^jc^iff^s, ^ViP^S unsought from every recess 
'i^ .bpad and hpart. They are not, from their cha- 
iri^st^r, fitted for the purpose of detailed argument, 
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nor will they bear even to be stated with the pre- 
cision of systematic atoning. But they are not 
the less adapted to the interested advocacy of 
human desire; or to the confusion^ the inter- 
ruption, and cursory habits of conversation, 
with all its varied resources of colloquial chicanery. 
I dwell the more on this, because there are many 
good and wise men, who on the first statement of 
such objections, will suppose them scarcely to 
require so much serious notice. But this is an 
opposite error, arising from an insu£Scient consi- 
deration of the actual operations of our moral 
nature. These objections, little as they bear the 
light of the distinct analysis of reason ; though the 
very sophist who has uttered them, pi ay add, ** to 
be sure it is not actually an argument** — ^yet they 
are built on the very first principles of human 
error and corruption, and have a fixed hold, in- 
separable as sin, in the heart and bosom of life. 
It is for this reason they should be stated and 
analyzed : like those shadows which darlgiess offers 
to the superstitious eye, that vanish from fixed 
inspection, and recur unsought j they are to be dis- 
pelled only by pouring into their dim recess, the 
broad and steady light of plain stateinent, and 
thorough inspection. 

To effect this the easier, I will endeavour, after 
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I shall have specified these objections in their pri- 
mary form, to lay before you the general methods 
.and artifices by which they are maintained in con- 
yersation, — their appropriate medium — and then, 
humiliating as the task may appear, state and exa- 
mine them^ with a candor and fairness which even 
you will hardly think them to deserve. As this plan 
of proceeding will only extend to three, or at most 
four more letters, we may then follow the Sceptic 
into those sophisms which belong to a stage some- 
thing more artificial and studied, and which, while 
they seem to h^^e more real difficulty, are equally 
founded on the broad uniform principle of igno- 
rance and error. 

The first, least logical, but most commonly used 
and most influential of these objections, are: that 
revealed religion is generally disbelieved : that it is 
not possible to believe it : that it is taken without 
proof : that it has no proof. These primary dog- 
mas of this, and, in principle, most other species of 
scepticism, are so immediately connected with the 
details already placed before you, that it would be 
difficult to expand them further, without tedious 
repetition. They are reasons founded on previous 
impressions, and deriving from them their whole 
force. A force which, nevertheless, is felt alike 
through all the various ranks of unbelievers, from 
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the formal ChriMian, whose unbelief is hidden from 
himself, to the equally self-deceiving Sophist, who 
attributes it to the acuteness of his understanding* 
The rest of scepticism, as I shall hereafter try to 
shew, is but one class of those many glittering and 
imposing superstructures of ingenious fallacy, 
which the ambitious and restless activity of human 
thought delights to rear, upon the narrow and im- 
perfect foundations of a knowledge bounded on 
every side by impenetrable darkness. 

The unbeliever's impression, that his unbelief is 
shared with the multitude, is fouiyied on that con- 
stitution of the socicd state described in my first 
letter* Its immediate force consists not alone in 
the presumed expression of the common sense of 
the world, but also in that sense of a great com- 
munionship of hope or fear ; that feeling of com- 
mon cause and universal sympathy, which is 
known, in such varied instances, to harmonize 
individual minds to the tone of great crowds, 
giving courage to cowards, and patriotism to base 
and sordid mobs* But in our immediate instance 
it is additionally efficient, from the powerful mo- 
dification of dispositions and motives on which it 
acts : the reluctant will — ^the sense of difficulty — 
the indolent reason, the feeble and remote motive. 
With these strong co-operating allies, this fallacious 
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impression comes upon the alienated spirit of the 
unbeliever as a sufficient excuse; it becomes a 
reason, (to which neither the experience or the 
tendency of his understanding affords any ansurer) 
why, though he cannot prove the actual falsehood of 
revealed religion, he is not obliged to examine its 
truth : it JB to him unauthorized by the ordinary 
credentials of truth, and carries with it a prima 
fade presumption of fallacy. We shall hereafter 
distinctly analyze the grounds on which these fal« 
lacious assumptions rest. 

There is in all error some stage, at which when 
the understanding arrives, all its fiiture progress 
becomes easy. One absurd assumption facilitates 
others of the same kind and consequence ; and 
when a conclusion is arrived at, no matter by 
what doubtful course, the reasons by which it ap- 
pears to be supported, are received with an assent 
less scrupulous. The conviction serves to confirm, 
and appears to save the necessity of a rigid scru« 
tiny into, the proof. Such is the common course 
of human error, by which all tbiii^ are gradually 
pressed into its service ; the mind treads in a vicious 
circle, drawing inferences falsely, or from false pre- 
mises ; and confirming itself in error, by the very 
errors it has made. This reflection duly weighed, 
may lessen the difficulty of conceiving how such 
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apparently Blight reasons come to hare so much 
weight ; it will explain how it is, that the supposed 
universality of unbelief, will terminate in an infer- 
ence by which this unbelief seems justified : the 
presumption is tacitly or expressly implied— that 

what no one believes cannot be true. 

« 

The very same compendious formulary, applies 
in the same way, to the difficulties which have 
been encountered, in attempting to arrive at faith 
by those erroneous efforts already explained — that 
is to say, by straining the comprehension, to obtain 
distinct ideas of spiritual truths. The impossi- 
bility of success in this absurd attempt, very natu- 
rally terminates in the conclusion, which the 
sceptic is so often heard to express, that it is not 
possible to believe. 

Similarly, the fact, that they who profess the 
Christian faith, are for the most part ignorant of 
its proof, taken in conjunction with the above 
hasty inferences, serves to confirm the unbeliever 
in the strangely gratuitous notion that there is no 
proof. This last stretch oi the credulity of error 
is so likely to be incredible, to those who have no 
experience amongst the sceptics, that it may be 
worth trying to give some additional explanation 
of it. This may be done in a few words. 

Generally, the sceptic is not merely unacquaint* 
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ed with the eyidences of scriptural truth ; but in 
addition to his observation of the usual ignorance 
of others, he very commonly, indeed mostly associ- 
ates with a class of persons who are similarly affect- 
ed with himself; amongst whom it becomes cus- 
tomary to assume this, in common with other such 
assertions, as maxims favourable to their purpose. 
These persons, whose general object is to live at 
ease in their own way, and to prevent the intru- 
sion of all disturbing thoughts, gradually fall into 
a system ; which, like all such systems of a clasSf 
is preserved with a factious spirit, that deals in 
exaggerations. And though these may be taken 
by a few, in a more modified sense, and with very 
considerable restrictions ; yet, as usual with such, 
they are adopted by the class in their unrestricted 
sense. For the sceptic, in his own way, is at 
least as credulous as the rest of mankind — a para- 
dox, the truth of which, I trust, you will admit on 
very sufficient evidence, before we have done. But 
to our purpose : this important tenet, which absolves 
the unbeliever from all further care upon the sub- 
ject, must be supported at all risks. And if there 
are also some serious obstacles to be encountered 
in the maintenance of such a point, there are, even 
when it becomes a matter of dispute, some specious 
advantages on the negative side. Some (the prin- 
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,cipf4Xof,^heQe will, appear, when ve are ponsider- 
'mg tV scj^ptjical Dft^thpd of disputation, in the n^xt 
IjQtt^n .Jjwill here only mention the answ€»r, 
wMoh IB pommoi^y giving to the referemoe to such 
writei^ as Butler and Paley, There is no ques- 
tion, it will be said, that does not admit of specious 
advocaqy.; and it is granted^ without fiirther ^rial, 
thftt they were dexterous logidans i^ad able floien ; 
Imt the spepljff Wing las nuai Bet pt , feat: upon 
si^fieieni grounckf does not desire to puzzle him- 

■ 

self further* ; There is mother answer, giveu by a 
much more . dexterpuB and. small class of penion^ : 
It majr. thu^ be expressed in their own langi^fige, 
^'Ohl I,AiOUgbt all these writers were exploded 
long ^of' • Were I at liberty to name the; par- 
tiouUr persons from. whom I hare heai;^ this 
au4acious coi;ameixt» I anight add with ti^uth,^ tl^at 
wjienerver, ro any matter relative ifcp r^li^on, 
moiralsy or, ^politiesi they appeal tp gener^ op^i^on, 
or cite "»ajl the world'* in behalf of. ^^r, pefqnlfar 
principles, they in fact speak of h^ .a,,4o9en 
persons, who differ. from the rest .qf maf^fd, in 
carrying all their errors and ipfirmiti)^ po a nif^re 
extravagant length. Of this error, iA,,the fi^lf- 
defe^s^ive £ona in which it is jSpv^etiip^^ . uplield 
by a more respectable' class, it may;be observed; 
that whether we can explain it or not, such i& the 
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fact. The unbeliever is ignorant of the evidence 
of Christianity, and asserts that there is none. 
When hard-pressed with the justice of trying the 
truth of this in the only rational way, he has but 
one more reply, — it is this, that he knows there 
can he none. 

There are further considerations, which add 
their weight to these already sufficient fallacies 
on this point. The pious Christian, who does not 
require these proofs, very frequently treats them 
with an unjustifiable contempt. He looks, as is 
right, to the more advanced and practical views of 
Christian doctrine ; and when he comes into colli- 
sion with the unbeliever, he often unconsciously 
betrays a cause which he would joyfully maintain 
at the stake. The unbeliever, who is frequently 
led into controversy with good men who really 
know no more than himself, is confirmed by many 
an inglorious victory in his false tenet, that the 
best evidenced facts within the compass of our 
knowledge are utterly devoid of proof. 

From these more elementary errors, the un- 
believer proceeds on the same course, and using 
the same deceptive resources, to more specious 
sophisms — all of which still owe their entire force 
to the willing mind. Like a wilful child, who 
struggles against some unpalatable draught, he 
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strives against all efforts to awaken him to a sense 
of truth, with motives as short-sighted, and b^ ex- 
pedients as frivolous. If he overlooks the proof 
to escape the conclusion, he mistakes the intent 
in order to question the effect ; he charges the 
Religion of God with all the errors of mankind ; 
without knowing its real doctrines or peculiar cha- 
racters, he substitutes for them, and rails against, 
the superstitions and heresies of human invention. 
These, and other such disingenuous resources, 
which it will be enough to notice when we meet 
them presently in detail, afford a fully sufficient 
seeming of reason for those who are willing, with- 
out too close a scrutiny, to reject a religion which 
has nothing to attract and much to repel the vain, 
the indolent, the worldly, and the sensual. The 
real force of such observations, too, is much aug- 
mented by the great facility with which they can 
be thought of, multiplied, and communicated — 
requiring neither knowledge nor intellectual effort, 
and putting no stress on the memory or judgment* 
The ontis prohandi is in fact thrown on the side 
of Christianity, and the unbeliever thinks himself 
safely entrenched in peremptory negations, com- 
pei^dious charges, and frivolous quibbles, which 
hd considers it fair to hold until he is forcibly dis- 
lodged. He seems to take for granted that he 
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cft)^^9t . b^ r^f allele to. the invr of God^ udA^I he 
is. ^t^fied of hi^ jurisdiction : totally OYerlookkig 
ih,e .,mo9^ntpu8 coosidevation, . that; he not - otily 
apgl^ts to uaef . but perKe^sely laboutB to dkiae 
bjMf ^ o wp. ufiiderstanduig ufon the subject* It ne^er 
seems to . enter . iato bis caloulation, tkat if God 
hfi9 given his revelatioii to man, and addirettied its 
eyideiicea to bis reasob and moral* sens^ rather 
tbap to his physical pereeptidns, we are iher^bre 
re^opaible for the use we make of our under- 
s^dings. • 

Should yoUf as I strongly aaticipale^ fsel disr 
si^isfied with the stateiaent of those objections^ 
which I have assigned yov-*--shouid they seem 
somewhat less specious^ when subjected to the test 
of paper, than when stated in the loose and inter- 
rupted' confusion of tongues, amidst which they 
ha^e carried so much triumph, — and should you 
tbevefore charge me with misrepresenting the pro- 
found philosophy in which you place so much 
tmst^'-^I nmst only say, that I state the same 
objections^ which you have not thought insufficient 
ill' the many convereations which I have had with 
you for many years. I cannot, at the same time, 
qi£te concur * with you, should you be induced to 
think 8o meanly of them ; for whatever may be 
thieir philosophical demerits, they are tlie whole 
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philosophy of scepticism — ^the strong armour with 
which the human heart is clothed against the 
actual assaults of conscience. The arguments of 
those who set up the boast of superior wisdom on 
the subject, are uniformly rejected by the practical 
common sense of the humbler and less ambitious 
unbeliever ; while, in return, the more cautious 
logic of learned men has rejected, or pretended to 
reject, these homely but efficient sophisms of the 
world. Between the two extremes, it might seem 
that the question is virtually abandoned : but the 
secret truth is, and I trust to set it in the clearest 
light — ^in heart all classes are nearly alike — ^mov- 
ed by the same motives, and imposed upon by 
the same fallacies. The metaphysical sophist leaves 
his fine-woven trains of verbal ratiocination behind 
him in his closet, and forgetting, or not having any* 
distinct conception of their abstract results, acts 
and thinks like the rest of mankind : if he did not^ 
he might often pass for a lunatic. But we are di- 
gressing into a more advanced stage of our argu- 
ment. 

One great cause why these and such reasonings 
have so much effect, is this ; that there is, as it 
were, no weight in the opposite scale. The scep- 
tic is mostly so ignorant of the proof, and even of 
the essential character of Christianity, that so far 
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as he is concerned, it is precisely as if no proof 
existed. He needs no reason for scepticism, and 
li^nows of none for belief : and further, he does not 
desire to know of any. Such is the total result of 
our discussion, so far as it has gone* K the sceptic, 
as often happens, is compelled to give up his ar- 
gument, he does so without much reluctance ; for 
he presumes that it is still as good as any on the 
other side : the abandonment of error does not 
necessarily lead to truth. These objections are 
but the outworks he has thrown up ; and have, in 
truth, no real connection with the subject. 

But you ask, in a controversy, of such duration, 
and so frequently renewed, in which the Sceptic 
is alleged to be so feebly armed with reasons j why 
no effective progress is made by his opponent. To 
answer this, shall be the immediate object of my 
next letter. 

I am, &c. 
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LETTER IV. . 

ON THE POPULAR METHOD OF DEISTICAL 

REASONING. 

The subject to which I must now call your atten- 
tion — the popular method of deistical reasoning — 
is one which will enable me more fully to answer 
some questions, which you are in the habit of ask- 
ing. It may, I trust, satisfy you as to the cause, 
why, in the numerous discussions which have taken 
up our time for so many years — as well as in those 
in which we have borne our part with others — 
it has happened that neither you, or any of our 
sceptical acquaintances, have yet been convinced of 
their errors. In addition, we shall have an oppor- 
tunity to examine why, on such occasions, no argu- 
ment of any weight in favour of Christianity is 
ever, or, to say the most, seldom and ineffectively 
introduced. And lastly, it may be the best me- 
thod of illustrating and confirming the theory 
contained in the three preceding letters. 

In those occasional discussions, there are two 
causes unfavourable to any decided result. One, 
the course taken ; the other, the method of taking* 
it. But before I enter upon these topics, let me 
recal to your mind a trifling incident, in which 
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70U were yourself an actor; it is fixed in my 
mindy by having afterwards occasioned between us 
one of those endless discussions^ of which it is no 
bad illustration. 

Two years since, in a. short excursion ainongst 
the Connemara Mountains, we happened to fall 
in with a poor unlettered rustic, who attended 
us for some hours, through the intricate passes of ' 
these hills. He shewed, on a great many common 
subjects, a degree of shrewdness, and homely 
but pointed wit, at which, for a little while, you 
seemed infinitely delighted. At length, I forget 
how it happened, you became entangled in a very 
serious argument. I believe that, as a philosopher, 
you thought proper to enlighten the poor man's 
mind with a lecture on Astronomy. He did not 
turn out to be the most docile of pupils : and I 
recollect that there wwe two of your assertions, 
which he met with the most masterly dispky of 
Scepticism I ever happened to witness. Of these, 
one was relative to the G^heroidical form of the 
earth : the other, the fact of its motion in free 
space : or, as the poor man expressed it, rolling 
through the empty sky, without any kind of prop. 
This he sturdily insisted was impossible, and con- 
trary to reason, experience, and common sense. 
It was an absurdity too gross for any one, out of 
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swaddling clothes, to digest, that even a bag of 
feathers, not to talk of this vast universe, should 
continuie to roll away without any thing either to 
hold it up in its place, or drive it on its way. He 
very plainly proved, to his own evident satisfac- 
tion, that if you were right, the earth must be for- 
ever falling down into the bottomless abyss. He 
ako argued with great shrewdness, that if it turned 
quite round, the same would as surely happen to 
its inhabitants. On both points he triumphantly 
referred you, every now and then, to the evidence 
of your senses, and hinted that learned men were 
often very credulous, from not looking about them 
on the actual goings on of the world. He ob- 
served that no one saw more of the stars, than 
persons like himself, who often spent his nights, as 
well as days, on the mountains ; and that there 
could be no other way of knowing these things. 
Another argument of his I can recollect, which 
perplexed you more than all : he very plainly 
proved, that it would be quite inconsistent with 
his notions of the wisdom of the Creator, to con- 
struct such a complicated piece of machinery as 
you described ; and, for the sake of the annual and 
diurnal changes, which were of very doubtful con- 
venience, to send such a great body of land and 
water so many million of miles out of its way. 
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round the sun ; which, he added, every hod j knew 
to be nothing more than a great ball of fire, fixed 
up among the clouds, for no other purpose than 
to give light to the people, and make the g^rass 
grow. Lastly he told you, that your whole des- 
cription was one of the many absurdities, invented 
time out of mind by learned men, to impose upon 
the world, which was always too wise to believe 
such crazy notions. You were the more nettled 
at this, because you supposed the poor fellow to be 
thinking of the Ptolemaic and other such exploded 
systems of philosophers and schoolmen. The 
poor man had probably no such meaning, though 
he annoyed you prodigiously by confounding the 
demonstrative science of Newton, with the absurd 
superstitions of astrology. In the whole of this 
most singular controversy, your ragged antagonist 
never let pass a single occasion for a good joke ; 
and when he had succeeded in raising a laugh, he 
evidently set it down to the disparagement of your 
argument. He also evinced great controversial 
judgment in interrupting your reasonings, at the 
strong point : and still more, in the felicious auda- 
city with which he denied the simplest axioms, 
when they favored your notions ; and again, with 
equally happy inconsistency, adopted them for his 
own purposes. After some time you became 
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heated ; and even this the shrewd old fellow 
turned to his purpose, not heeding the fact that he 
was also himself a little testy : he told you, that he 
perceived by your temper, that you were a colle- 
gian and an astrologer, and therefore had a per- 
sonal interest in imposing on the people. I omit 
the provoking mixture of sophism and flippant jest, 
with which he similarly met your other position^ 
as to the Earth's form* Or how he moved your ia- 
dignation by flippantly observing ; that had he as- 
sisted in the formation of thi6 world, instead of 
adopting for a model, that absurd and aristooratic 
vegetable the turnip, (your unhappy illustration,) 
he would have recommended for a prototype that 
useful and popular vegetable the potato* 

At last we were both much pleased at getting 
rid of the old man, and I still recollect the morti- 
fied aspect with which, before he turned a corner 
of the village which we were entering at the mo- 
ment, you looked after him^ and with a forced BXaile 
of much significance, observed, how little know- 
ledge it required to be a sceptic. To this I assent^ 
ed most cordially. And you proceeded very em- 
phatically to point out the uses of philosophy, in 
freeing the mind from those vulgar prejudices, by 
which it is shackled in its reception of great truths, 
which lie beyond the sphere of the senses ; and 
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thus enabKng the liberal mind to attain those re- 
mote inferences, which reason carries home to the 
studious. The old peasant, you were pleased to 
observe, instantly denied whatever he could not 
entirely comprehend ; and whatever threatened to 
disturb his prejudices. You also very forcibly re- 
marked, that he maintained his ground chiefly by 
means of his own errors, and by making false state- 
ments, which it would take whole days to rectify ; 
lastly, you repeated twice over with an indignant 
air, that the fool asked questions which an angel 
could not answer ; alluding to his having rather 
sneeringly asked you, what gravitation was made 
of. 

All the time I most fully and entirely concurred 
with every thing you said ; but was every moment 
on the point of interrupting you with one of our 
old college crambes from Horace, de te fabula^ 
Sfc^ I was not a little amused and astonished to 
hear you so deliberately pronounce so much keen 
satire on yourself. 

When, also, I observed the acerbity of temper 
which you betrayed on this ridiculous occasion, 
I could not help thinking of the accusation, which 
18 constantly on your tongue, against the advo- 
cates and teachers of Christianity ; that they shew 
a great want of philosophic indifference, and that 
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their zeal is too frequently animated by hatred and 
anger. But assuredly, my dear friend, if you could 
not keep your temper in maintaining a theory, not 
essentially requiring faith from the world at large, 
you can have no just right to ask for such indiflfer- 
enee from the Christian vindicating that which he 
regards as the most sacred truth. The earth will 
revolve upon its diurnal round, and pursue its an- 
nual path around the sun, although the peasant 
should continue ignorant of its theory, or the phi- 
losopher adhere to the cycles and epicycles of those 
who thought themselves to be as wise in their own 
generation : the materialist will think, (however 
vainly,) though he deny himself a mind : and the 
sceptical pupil of Hume will continue to eat and 
drink, though, in consistency, he must deny him- 
self a body. These speculations have no practical 
application, and demand no faith. But the essen- 
tial requisition of the Christian Religion is faith. 
It is no driftless philosophy, but the main end of 
life and conduct : and rejects, as absurd and incon- 
sistent with its leading facts and doctrines, the spe- 
cies of indifference you are always insisting upon. 
You have no right to demand that the Christian is 
to continue his whole life, to indulge in philosophic 
doubt, or treat, as an indifiPerent question, the sub-' 
ject of duty to God, and life to his own soul. You 
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might as well exact from one who sees his friend 
tottering over some unfathomable fall, to listen 
with tranquil toleration, to a lecture on the fall of 
bodies. In truth, you must allow that it requires 
much more coolness than belongs to ordinary men, 
to hear the plainest questions, on whatever the sub- 
ject may be, perplexed by all the palpable evasion, 
mis-statement, and sophistry, which an acute un- 
derstanding can collect for the purpose of opposi- 
tion. And what is still more to be deprecated, 
you seldom yourself succeed in maintaining through- 
out, that stoical temper which you would exact : 
I have indeed seldom found that I might venture 
to push you too closely on this anxious topic, 
without having to risk the unhappy result, of wit- 
nessing the shallowness of an acute mind, and the 
bitterness of an amiable disposition. 

In this sketch you have probably anticipated all 
I have to say upon the topic of sceptical disputation. 

The course of argument usually adopted by the 
Sceptic, is entirely unconnected with the question 
understood to be at issue; namely, the truth of 
scripture. It is also such as to give him the ad- 
vantage of a position impregnable to fair reason, 
and excluding circumstantial statement. That per- 
son must be unusually dull of intellect, and desti- 
tute of topics, who cannbt, at will, invent and 
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multiply questions and objections, to which no 
satisfactory answer can be opposed ; either because 
they are entirely beyond the scope of human 
knowledge ; or because, being essentially devoid 
of meaning, they can have no answer. 

It may be right to explain, why I do not here 
mean to dwell upon the use of those preliminary 
objections, stated in the preceding letter. They 
strictly fall within the class of conversational so- 
phistry. But there is this peculiar difference at- 
tending their use; b^ing chiefly affirmations of 
fact, they do not afford that advantage which scep- 
tical disputation requires — the facility of being dis- 
solved into the impenetrable clouds of metaphysics. 
In the broken encounter of crowded meetings, 
where systematic opposition is impossible — ^where 
a laugh, or any other incident equally slight, can 
turn aside retort — ^these more simple and elemen- 
tary forms are not only resorted to ; but as abstract 
disquisition is always unpleasing, and as these are 
both compendious in form, and adapted to the 
common prejudice, they are by far the most avail- 
able weapons of the Sceptic. They are not, how- 
ever, with one exception,* of that description of 



* Of these preposessioii^ two relate to matter of fact, aad as such can be 
at once met by express contradiction^ they can be brought to an issue, which 
is not the oliject of the sophist. A third (Ihat Christtanity cannot be be* 
lieved,) is, howeyer, an exception, and a topic common to all classes of 
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artifice, by the help of which he can maintain his 
ground in the actual combat of disputation ; and it 
may be enough here to name them, as amongst 
the varied means of dexterous evasion, by which 
the Sceptic frequently escapes the subject, so as at 
the same time to preserve a seeming speciousness. 
But they have a real importance, far beyond the 
mere sophisms of disputation ; and must therefore 
be distinctly considered in the course of our corres- 
pondence. They are impressions of the mind, and 
actuating motives ; and though mostly pleaded in 
private and confidential communications, they imply 
too much assumption of circumstantial proof, to be 
easily maintained. They savor also too much of 
pinning faith upon vulgar prejudice for the vanity 
of that person who pretends to despise it, and af- 
fects to be a sceptic from the reason of the thing* 
I am particular in this explanation, that you may 
not hastily accuse me of abandoning any part of 
the statement, which I have so far labored to esta- 
blish. 

ThiEit you may the more easily estimate the rea- 
sonableness of that course, which, in imputing to 
the sceptic, I am willing to appeal to your expe- 



speptics. The fourth^ (that it cannot be proved,) is exempted by the cir- 
cumstance, that from the difficulty of maintaining it on its own peculiar 
merits, it always terminates in the former. 
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rience ; let me call upon you to recollect, that the 
only question really at issue is, whether Christian- 
ity is a religion divinely revealed, or not. State it 
as we may, this is the question ; and the only ra- 
tional method of conducting it, is the trial of its al- 
ledged authorities. It is nothing more or less than 
a question of fact. To discuss its merits, on any 
other ground, implies many absurd assumptions. 
For, although it should be granted; that there is a 
moral probability established by experience, by 
means of which we can draw inferences nearly in- 
fallible, on the designs and actions of men, or, in 
a word, so far as that experience fairly applies ; 
yet it is not true, that we have the same uniform 
course of inductive experience, and uniform analo- 
gy, as to the designs and acts of the Creator. And 
when we set aside his revelations of himself, that 
little becomes infinitely less. You then arrive at 
those vague abstractions, the value of which is 
stamped by the universal discord of the philoso- 
phers of ancient and modern ages : underived as- 
sumptions, upon which no two men have been able 
to agree, from the earliest era of recorded opinion ; 
and of which, respectfully be it said, the modern 
sceptic does not pretend to know any thing, unless 
when the question which he dislikes to meet fairly, 
is to be obscured and evaded by such means. It 
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cannot but be felt, too, on a little reflection, that 
where such proof is offered or pretended to, as is 
actually adapted to human reason, and to the ordi- 
nary means of investigation, that it should at least 
be first examined* For, if fallacious, assuredly it 
cannot fail to be quickly overthrown by those whose 
brains can penetrate beyond the sphere of human 
observation, into the mystery of first causes, and 
the councils of God. It is natural to suspect the 
honesty of their designs, who are seen making such 
an infinite and pathless circuit, to an object which 
stands so obviously before their eyes. 

It is found a hard matter for the wisest men to 
estimate the designs of others ; and from the mi- 
nutest observation, and most extensive comparison, 
to conjecture justly upon the vicissitudes of human 
events. Few men can correctly anticipate their 
own course of action and feeling in future contin- 
gency: none but a fool would presume to draw 
conclusions, upon an art or science of which he is 
entirely ignorant The merest sciolist — ^the man 
most confessedly ignorant in every thing else, 
scarcely utters two sentences in the capacity of an 
unbeliever, before the mantle of Chrysippus and the 
subtlety of the schoolmen seems to have descended 
on his shoulders ; and he plunges, with confident 
ignorance, into the plans and attributes of God. 
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He dogruatizes on questions, which wiser men have 
hesitated to approach ; in order to doubt on ques- 
tions, which a little common sense might decide in 
half an hour's rightly aimed study* On these occa- 
sions, he assumes precisely the position of one, who 
should refuse to take the trouble of opening his 
eyes, until the possibility of seeing should be proved 
by a demonstration a priori. If he is told that 
such is the fact, and that it may be easily proved, 
he will first insist on its being thoroughly explain- 
ed, its moral fitness and its expediency shewn, wi!h 
its essential consistency with the character, plans, 
and laws of God. How aptly does such a course 
illustrate the moral constitution of a self-deceiving 
nature, which half unconsciously attaches impossi- 
ble conditions to an unwilling concession to truth. 
The first and greatest difficulty of convincing the 
sceptic, is owing to the fact, that he is not sincere 
in his reasoning. Still less does he enter upon the 
subject with the intention to be fair, or with any 
idea of its real importance. He is content to fight 
it off qvocunque modo. 

I have said, that in all these reasonings, the 
Sceptic assumes the falsehood of Christianity. Of 
this, the particular objections to be examined will 
afford some curious examples. But I will now 
offer you some proof, that this species of sophism is 
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essentially involved in those deistical disputations. 
It is no more than a truism to say, that no subject 
can be rightly understood, or justly concluded up- 
on, unless by a full and sufficient statement of its 
real oonditions. Should there exist any relation 
between the spiritual world, or any future state, and 
our present existence, there is in consequence the 
highest degree of moral probability, that our pre- 
sent state, moral constitution, and entire law of 
being must be modified in reference to it. That, 
for instance, the intent and plan of the Creator 
must be a principle anterior to any temporal expe- 
diency or law — ^that the object, whatever it may 
be, of the future state, must contain the true solu- 
tion to all questions, in which it can by possibility 
be concerned. Now if this be a just assumption, 
and I do not think you can object to it, it is 
evident that any system of moral rules, or con- 
ventional opinions, or laws of mind, not directly 
deducible from these antecedent principles, can 
only be admissible upon the assumption, that they 
have no existence. This I hold to be demonstra- 
tively true. That you may not, however, accuse 
me of assailing you with mere abstractions, I must 
endeavour to give you some specific application of 
this rule. Any estimate of human virtue must 
fall infinitely short of the truth, if we omit the 
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idea of duty to God ; unless upon the assumption, 
that there is none due. If we omit the facts of 
the brevity and uncertainty of this present state, 
and the certainty and eternity of the future, our 
estimate of worldly prudence must be infinitely 
above the truth ; unless on the assumption, that 
there is to be no future state. Admit these *, and 
the wisdom of this world, occupied in short-sighted 
speculations, which extend beyond death and are 
dispersed before it ; and human virtue, negligent 
of the first great law of God,* and employed in 
minor amiabilities and duties ; assume the opposite 
characters of sinfulness, defying God, and folly, 
cheating ourselves. Those questions, then, of 
moral obligation, of prudential necessity, of fitness, 
divine justice, human virtue, &c. &c. and all the 
specious generalities in which you love to shroud 
your ignorance, and take refuge from a plain ques- 
tion, — all these are assumptions of the conclusion ; 
and implicitly, if not expressly dependent on the 
very facts, which they are designed for the purpose 
of assailing. Your first principles are thus includ- 
ed in the very errors you commit. Religion, ia 
truth, must necessarily contain the principle of all 
such questions as involve the duty of man — ^his 

* Thou shalt love the Lord thy God, with all thy heart and with all thy 
soul, and all thy strength. ** This it thejtrat commandment," Mark xii. 90. 
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true interest, as well as all questions relative to the 
nature, wisdom, or justice of God. You must, to 
be conclusive, begin by denying this great first 
principle : and your denial miist be maintained 
upon some remote abstraction, which cannot, by 
any possibility, involve your conclusion. But then, 
this abstraction must first be found, and substanti- 
ated to reason. It must be made as certain to the 
mind, as the definitions of Euclid — but without that 
arbitrary character, which is the pledge of their 
certainty. Your abstraction must be simple, and 
uncomplicated with assumptions of any kind — a 
necessary truth, shewn to exist independent of this 
known world and its conventions. When vou 
shall have made this great and unprecedented me- 
taphysical discovery, you may, if it will serve the 
purpose, demonstrate the falsehood of the Christian 
Religion. But to attempt this, by means of your 
ideas of God, abstract right, justice, expediency, 
human sentiment, or any such abstraction ; is not 
merely to assume a principle, of which you have no 
accurate notion, but one which is absolutely involv- 
ed in the very remotest possibility of such a great 
first cause as God, such a first principle as his will — 
such a first law as religion. The natural progress 
of the mind is in this, as in your favourite astro- 
nomy, from Heaven to Earth : from the mere un- 
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aided sense you can derive a circumscribed know- 
ledge of this narrow scene of human existence : but 
its relative position among the spheres, its magni- 
tude, motion, form, and orbit, and all the useful 
facts connected with these, are the result of an 
apparently remote and more difficult knowledge 
of the paths, periods, bulks, and distances of other 
bodies, of which our natural powers of observation 
can afford either faint intimations or none. 

To this disadvantage, of having the question 
placed on such self-involving assumptions, may be 
added that common and often noticed cause of fal- 
lacy, which so favours and increases the deception 
of this method of reasoning. I mean the fact, that 
such assumptions are so liable to be concealed in 
the laugnage we use. A theory lies hid in the 
application of a word ; and thus, in the excitement 
and confusion of oral disputation, advantages are 
gained by the accident of language ; while neither 
party engaged, is clearly conscious of the precise 
point where the advantage or difficulty lies. 
Hence the plausibility of the sceptic : his sophism 
is hidden, or divided into the vague ramifications 
of an inaccurate phraseology. His great weapon 
is the inaccurate use of language ; which, when 
most accurately used, is to be received with the 
utmost distrust : and it must be observed of this en- 
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tire department of human language, that it is inse- 
parably interwoven with error. There are few 
metaphysical terms undepraved by the very rea- 
soners who have sanctioned them ; involving, in 
almost every instance, either the notion of an indi- 
vidual, or the convention of a school. To lean on 
such frail supports is vain ; and this rule must 
be, and is observed, by every sober understanding, 
that (beyond the limits of the stricter sciences)* 
no argument can be conclusive, the premises of 
which are not facts, experimentally ascertained. 
This rule, which, if generally adopted, would over- 
turn the theoretical pretensions of numberless philo- 
sophers on every side of this controversy, must 
radically destroy the metaphysical pretensions of 
the sceptical disputant ; whose principles are 
derived from beyond that limit within which lan- 
guage can have distinct meaning. In this import- 
ant principle, will be found, the most marked dis- 
tinction between the two great classes of reasoners, 
to which, for example, I would severally refer 
Locke and Hume. The verbal fallacy, into which 
each may have fallen, is of widely diflferent conse- 
quence. One class reasons upon a word ; the other 
upon the notion derived from observation and con- 

* Mathematics, law, &c. in which the first principles are conventional 
assuroptiona, and not dependent on the essential constitution of things. 
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sciousness. Any error contained in the former, 
vitiates the whole chain, because the word is its 
principle ; But, the ill-selected word, though it 
may obscure, cannot vitiate an argument which 
does not depend on it. The careful reader, by 
the exertion of his common sense, will soon cor- 
rect, or, from a just apprehension of the thought, 
omit to notice the inaccuracy of a word. But the 
abstractions of which we speak, admit of no such 
distinction. You may define and name the attri- 
butes of God ; but you must rank high in the scale 
of visionary dreamers, if you think that you can 
attach any definite idea to your names. Here the 
word is necessarily the principle ; and error is the 
necessary consequence. 

This reasoning, of course, equally applies to 
those frequent deistical questions^ which require 
explanations on the same impossible conditions. 
The sceptic occasionally, and but occasionally, lays 
aside the weapon of the dogmatist, and becomes 
modestly inquisitive : he humbly begs to know the 
secret of God^s councils — ^the design, expedience, 
and just policy of all things, incomprehensible to 
the rest of mankind. Overlooking the universal 
mystery which overspreads creation, and conceals 
(farther than is written) the first cause of all things 
and the final of most ; he presumptuously lifts up 
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the feeble lamp-light of his small intellect, towards 
the dim and boundless infinity ; and mistakes that 
little glimmering haze which surrounds himself, 
to the exclusion of brighter and remoter lights, for 
the boundary of existence. But, such is the in- 
firmity of our reason and will — it is felt to be 
easier for the sceptical mind to lose its way, in 
those ** wandering mazes'' which have no end — 
in which unmeaning words and unintelligible ge- 
neralities, while they mislead, conceal his error and 
perplex his opponent ; than to weigh the precise 
force of a combination of moral and historical 
facts. It is found less laborious, too, to settle the 
law of abstract justice, virtue, benevolence, than 
effectually to apply a little moral discipline to that 
most intractable of subjects — self. 

Such perplexed and shallow arguments as are to 
be met in sceptical authors ^ upon the light of na- 
ture — natural right — abstract virtue or justice — 
obligation — cause, and effect — ^and other such spe- 
ciously sounding nonsense — the tricks of verbal 
art, and the charlatanery of philosophic pretenders : 
these have the comparative virtue of being tan- 
gible to the exposing touch of honest reason. And 
though, for the reasons already stated, it is not 
easy to cast any sure light upon the subjects to 
which they relate, it is yet most easy to overturn 
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their reasonings, and shew that they resolve no 
question, and shake no important evidence. But 
when we meet in the confused and heady conflicts of 
the tongue, and have to unravel the entanglement 
of the loosest and most arbitrary metaphysics, 
governed by no method or presiding art ; how 
sadly aggravated becomes the Christian's wjurfare. 
On these most vexatious occasions^ all the manly 
candor, the practical common sense, useful know- 
ledge, and moderately sound logic, which seldom 
fail you on ordinary occasions, seem totally to 
desert you. Your principles, fixed on subjects of 
commercial and social avocation and intercourse, 
when brought to bear against your Scepticism, 
are unhesitatingly abandoned. On this one topic, 
there is no evasion too fJrivolous, no sophism too 
gross, no jest too coarse, to be resorted to, to 
escape that conclusion at which you so much desire 
to arrive fairly. 

And thus it ever is : that extreme unwilling- 
ness to be convinced of error, or to yield fostered 
opinion to the arguments of an opponent — ^which 
manifests itself on all occasions — ^is in this, where it 
should least exist, the most of all alive. The most 
virtuous and amiable Sceptic, is on this subject 
mostly uncandid : but the smart, vain Deist, with 
his small but shrewd mind ; (a frequent combina- 
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tionj) who will parade his deism, as he would 
display a ring, is always on the alert for this shuf- 
fling and shifting game of words* To him, with es- 
pecial force. Lord Bacon's profound aphorism ap- 
plies, '* There be who can pack the cards, but not 
play the game/' Such a person is always ready to 
talk of sound philosophy, and chop unsound logic, 
with those who cannot pretend to retort in the war 
of words. With the learned, or the practised and 
expert reasoner, who is armed with the wea- 
pons of controversy, he will double like a hunted 
hare, to ayoid being pinned down to facts, and the 
severe distinctions of right reason. On these oc- 
casions, he escapes into generalities ; and when 
hunted from these, to railing, profane jests, and 
blasphemous allusions : he laughs, or gets angry, 
as his temperament or the occasion urges. He 
reiterates all the scandal against churchmen, which 
popular injustice has ever invented : he fastens, 
with a random tongue, on sects, heresies, and su- 
perstitions of all sorts. Objections ten times re- 
futed, and discharged from the humblest page of 
current authority, still find a posthumous echo 
in bis indiscriminating tongue. Thus, between 
sounding abstractions which have no meaning, and 
slippery statements, which have a false or irrele- 
vant meaning ; between jests which pass for argu- 
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ments, and arguments which, translated into pre- 
cise language, might pass for very lame jests ; the 
disputatious sceptic contrives to make an hour's 
talk pass away, without suffering his scepticism to 
be materially affected* 

These discussions require, on the sceptic's part^ 
no exact knowledge, or precise reasoning. Objec- 
tions are easv — answers difficult. This is in all 
cases true, every question must be easier than its 
solution: the one implies ignorance, the other 
knowledge : the child can ask, what human phi- 
losophy cannot answer. On any subject, the omis- 
sion of the least important condition, must lead to 
a conclusion so far (at least) differing from the 
truth. So that it is not hard to comprehend, that 
ignorance itself may become no contemptible re- 
source : it is the whole armour of scepticism. Op- 
posed to this impregnable buttress, all knowledge 
is in vain, and the furthest reach of the most com- 
prehensive reason, cannot be brought to bear upon 
its unsteady mark. Facts cannot be fully stated j 
or authorities collated and sifted. A single flip- 
pant sentence may involve so much complicated 
error — of fact, application, and principle,— that no 
ordinary time, patience, knowledge and skill, can 
avail, where so much is to be rejected, set to 
rights, and disentangled. 
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I would not, however, be understood to imply, 
that the sceptic is exclusively absurd and erroneous : 
his good feeling and common sense are, on the other 
hand, constantly asserting themselves. And when 
not pressed by the vanity or heat of disputation, he 
is ready enough to abandon absurdities, which no 
sophistry can fairly maintain. But even on these 
occasions, nothing is really gained : the dispelling 
of error does not, of necessity, amount to the esta- 
blishment of truth. The question in dispute, hav- 
ing in reality no connection with Christianity, he 
still retains the field, secure within the cloud of 
wilful evasions and misconceptions, which conceal 
the true question at every point. 

The actual question, if occasionally stated with 
some fairness, can never be pursued far enough 
for any purpose. The Sceptic will not suffer it to 
go further than the first quibble he can effect. 
He always escapes by a side wind. Some small 
fact, not essential to the argument, will, on those 
occasions, be seized upon, and made the turning- 
point for much frivolous discussion ; during which 
the time passes, and the question is dropped. It 
never occurs to his mind, how infinitely minute 
the link he assails, and how immense and manifold 
the chain of moral and historical fact it appertains 
to. 
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A curious eyidence of the wilfulness of scepti- 
cism, and of the little fairness of its disputant, is 
the constant recurrence of the Sceptic to the ob- 
jections which he is compelled to give up. After 
frankly admitting that some notion, which he has 
failed to support, is untenable, he will invariably 
advance it in the very next company he shall 
chance to meet — a notorious fact, for which I must 
now be content to appeal to the conscious recollec- 
tion, or fair observation, of every one who is con- 
versant with society. Such is the spirit which 
pervades Scepticism, through all its operations, 
and through all its ranks. 

But I am forced to conclude. Your objections 
are all, in some shape, to the reasonableness of 
Christianity ; and implicitly amount to what you 
often assert — ^that, however proved, it cannot be 
true. Your arguments are of that class, which is 
technically called a priori by the logicians. And you 
constantly affirm, with much seeming earnestness, 
that when you shall chance to hear these things 
fully and &irly answered, you will then seriously 
investigate the evidences of the fact. Before then, 
my friend, this question is likely to be cleared up, 
so hr as you are concerned, by a fuller and less 
ambiguous light than belongs to human reason ; 
and you will have discovered, what you shall have 
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gained by the abuse of a strong understanding, 
and the wilful perversion of truth. These objec* 
tions have often received such answers, as are 
enough for any unbiassed mind ; and of the greater 
part of them, it may be justly said, that they are 
capable of no answer, and require none ; for they 
are not within the province of either fact or reason, 
and can only deceive those who seek to be deceiv- 
ed. Were you to live at housand years in meta- 
physical disquisition, and in awaiting proofs, for 
which it is your duty to seek, you would, in the 
end, find yourself where you began, a Sceptic, 
ignorant of the subject, and doubtful even of your 
doubts ; destitute of the consolations of faith, and 
not compensated by any reasonable assurance of 
your unbelief* In that awful hour, which so often 
dispels the illusions of prejudice and voluntary 
perverseness — ^when conscience awakes reflection, 
by the nearness and startling loudness of its call — 
and the heart finds itself, at last, unarmed and alone 
with its accuser — how dreadful it must be, in that 
critical moment, to feel that you can lay hold of 
no reasonable hope ; and that you never once, dur- 
ing all the years of a wasted existence, fairly tried 
the question on which you have staked so much. 
For a few years more, you may continue to deceive 
yourself with human inventions — ^the superstitions 
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of the Sceptic — as little satisfactory to reason, and 
not so well established in fact, as the mysteries 
against which you are so inveterate. 

But it is the nature of self-delusion, that it may 
not abide the test of being seen from an opposite 
point of view : truth alone, independent of the 
will, can be seen the same on every side, exhibiting 
the same steady aspect, and maintainable by the 
same reasons. If then sufficiently conscious of 
your fearful situation, you will on your death-bed 
recoUetjt — ^for such is the tendency of fear — that 
you have never yet made out a distinct case 
against the Christian religion ; and that the book, 
which, after eighteen centuries of quibbling and 
mis-stating has not yet been disproved, may after 
all be truth. As the distempered illusions of de- 
sire, pride, indolence, and human convention melt 
away from your thoughts, you will then be pow- 
erfully struck by its high degree of self-evidence — 
fully sufficient to carry conviction to any unbiass- 
ed mind. It will perhaps occur to you, with 
what enthusiastic zeal you have seized upon, and 
given up your assent to different philosophical 
theories, upon less grounds. Nor will it then be 
a light consideration : that the natural unbelief of 
the crowd, founded upon the errors and infirmities 
of man's nature ; is counterbalanced by the more 
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deliberate sanction of the learning and study, the 
sober understanding of every age. All these 
thoughts are not merely likely to occur ; their 
occurrence is not n»Tich less certain than that of the 
power of reflection, and the consciousness of situa- 
tion. All minds become nearly the same as they 
converge to that fearful pass of our existence ; the 
narrowed range presents a similar outline to every 
eye. There are exceptions, but they are anoma- 
lous : the torpor of unconsciousness or anguish ; 
the terror of doubt ; or the triumph of faith — ^these 
are the categories to which the death-bed scene 
may be reduced. Human vanity has in some rare 
cases succeeded in maintaining its position, and 
mastering, not dispelling, the terror of that hour. 
But the calmness which it pretends to wear, is 
either due to those physical causes which for the 
moment reduce man to the level of the brute ; or 
it is such as may be observed upon the scaffold, 
when the crowd is imposed upon by a convulsive 
smile, or a jest, the very levity of which betrays 
the effort with which it is made. 

But you will here insist that I do not treat you 
quite fairly, that such considerations should more 
properly follow than precede the fulfilment of my 
pledge ; which, I must admit, it is now high time 
to redeem. 

I remain, &c. 



LETTER V. 
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Having now completed one stage of our pro- 
posed enquiry, it may be worth while, before we 
proceed, to take a brief note of the progress we 
have made. 

Our argument commences with the statement 
of three facts, which I humbly presume to be un- 
deniable ; and sufficiently within the compass of 
observation for any one, who has paid the most 
common degree of attention, to what is every day 
passing before his eyes, and within his mind. 
First, that man is unwilling to- believe the ChrtS" 
tian religion, notwithstanding some instinctive 
tendencies, of a contrary kind, which, for the most 
part, terminate in some species of corruption of 
religion, or compromise between exposing dispo- 
sitions. It is then shewn, that this unwillingness 
is favored by the constitution of his intellect; 
which is so modified as to rely on habits of action 
and thought rather than upon reasoning, in its 
reception of such knowledge, as it is ordinarily 
conversant with : and that, therefore^ tirhere this 
habitual method cannot be applied ; the assent of 
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the understanding is not the same either in kind 
or degree. To this is added, what needs neither 
proof nor demonstration, the unspiritual character 
of the general aspect, institutions, and movements 
of the social system. To this last I might have 
added, the general tone of its literature, morals, 
and philosophy ; but for the reluctance I feel, to 
add a superfluous line to an argument, which I 
desire to have weighed with your most serious and 
candid attention.* 



* Upon theM points there is little to be u»ged. Tbey must spontaneously 
occur, when attention has been fairly bestowed upon that general truth, of 
wbich they are but amongst the consequences. Yet it must be felt to afford 
a striking confirmation of the truth of the view taken, both of the nature of 
speculative assent, and of the practical unbelief of man, whether indiTidually 
or collectively viewed ; tiiat even the sincere believer (such, for instance, aa 
Johnson) will, in his moral writings, exhibit a constant unconsciousness of 
that which, if true, is the great fint principle of moral truth. Were we not 
acquainted with the true source of these wide aberrations, it would be a dif- 
ficult problem, to explain the immense waste of labour and talent, which has 
been at all times employed in investigating the foundattona of morality, 
and building unstable systems — small mock jurisdictions, in the very front 
of the acknowledged statutes of God. To the same class may be summarily 
referred, the numberless volumes of amiable morality, written by profes- 
sing Christians, and eloquent in the inculcation of the duties of life on the 
grounds of prudence, pride, and good feeling, but with a fastidious exclusion 
of the great superseding motives, and an entire unconsciousness of the great 
final end of human life, and of the paramount obligations of man. 

As for the morals of society, they are founded on human affections, modi- 
fied by Christianity : not by its spiritual influences, but by its application as 
a part of education. Christianity ia, strange to say, the received system of 
practical philosophy ; but this is quite distinct firom its reception as a spiritual 
truth. Thus rec^ved, it is interwoven with a system of opinion founded on 
expedience and the natural affecdons ; to which its general influences are 
attributed, and into which it becomes merged by the indiscriminating preju- 
dices of mankind. 
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From these great first elements, the rise and 
progress of scepticism is not merely probable, but 
a matter of course — a conclusion following, accord- 
ing to the strictest reasoning, from its premises. 
Accordingly, in the second letter, 1 have rather 
described and illustrated the progress of these ope- 
rations, by which this effect is produced, than en<- 
tered into any formal proof, to establish that such 
is the fact. From the coexistence of practical 
unbelief, with partial or imperfect assent, arises a 
frequent state of mental conflict, which is shewn 
to have an accelerating tendency to self-avowed 
unbelief ; in which it must therefore sometimes be 
expected to end. It is then shown, how spurious 
forms of religion are still more frequently the re- 
sult of this course. It is also a fact, but one not 
strictly within the scope of this discussion, that 
spurious forms of Christianity have, in themselves, 
a tendency to Deism. Some of them being virtu- 
ally such : and all — by the counteraction they oflfer 

The errors of Philosophy, I am here unwilling to touch. The subject is 
too extensive, and the charges to be made too general, for the slight notice 
I can afford it here. 

The natural infidelity of man is so interwoven with the whole texture of 
his existence, so interfused with life, that to trace it through all its forms, 
would be to write not a letter, but a library ; it would be to penetrate 
delusion in all its obscure and manifold mazes, and to unravel nearly all the 
fine and subtle tissues of Philosophy. But a few obvious and undeniable 
facts are sufficient for our immediate purpose ; and it is my anxious study to 
limit myself to these. 
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to the pure and spiritual religion of the Scripture^ 
when unadulterated by human wisdom — ^tend to 
foster that natural unbelief, which can only be 
effectually combated by the "sword of the Spirit/* 
which is the Word of God. 

In the third letter, the unbelierer is traced into 
some of those many varied positions, in which he 
is impelled to stand on his defence, and endeavour 
to give reasons for his unbelief : and it is there 
attempted to be proved, that the main causes of his 
unbelief will naturally assume the form of reasons 
for its justification. With this argument you will 
think me to have taken more pains than the diffi- 
culty of the thing required. In truth I could not 
even state, much less analyze at length, some of 
these slippery sophisms, which are always con- 
jfronting the eye of reason, and melting into air 
from its fixed grasp, without feeling the strong 
impulse, to excuse the seemingly frivolous labor, 
by shewing that it is not without its use. I have 
stated these prepossessions briefly ; as I design to 
give each of them a separate notice, which is to 
constitute the second stage of our discussion. 
They are : that the Christian religion is not be- 
lieved by mankind ; that it cannot be believed ; 
that, so far as any class may be said to assent to 
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it, it is received without proof ; and lastly, that it 
has no proof. 

Finally, the popular arts of disputation on this 
subject are stated, as the best illustration the pre- 
vious view could receive ; being, in fact, the only 
view of these operations that is offered to the 
obervation — save what may be found by any one, 
who will take the trouble to reflect diligently on 
what passes in the recess of consciousness, and 
with candid recollection survey the moral history 
of his own mind. 

I remain, &c. 



END OF PART THE FIRST. 



PHILOSOPHY OF UNBELIEF. 



PART II. 



primary iBf^itttionfi. 



LETTER I. 

ON THE CHRISTIAN COMMUNITY. 

We now come to the detailed examination of 
those objections, which I have denominated pri- 
mary, as having their immediate source in the na- 
tural constitution of the mind, and being*, therefore, 
independent of the inventions of sophistry, and, to 
a great extent, common to all minds. Wearing the 
severalforms — of impediments to faith, or difficulties 
to reason — or popular objections to revealed reli- 
gion — in the several stages through which the un- 
believer may be assumed to pass, in the regular 
course, from belief to unbelief. 

These objections I have, for the convenience of 
method, arranged under four heads : that no one 
believes ; that it is impossible to believe ; that 
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there is no proof of revealed religion ; and lastly, 
that there can be none. These, as you will pre- 
sently perceive, embrace a great variety of distinct 
topics, all of which it shall be our object to refer, 
as nearly as we may, to the general principles of 
the error they severally contain. 

The first of these includes two distinct topics, 
which we shall discuss in this and the next letter. 
First, that professed believers of the Gospel shew 
their insincerity by their conduct : and secondly, 
that several eminent persons of great authority 
and high intellectual powers, have exprdssly de- 
clared in their writings against it. From both of 
these the following inference is implied — ^that so 
strong a presumption exists against that which is 
thus opposed to the mass of human intellect, that 
no sober man can feel himself bound to waste his 
thoughts in searching into its probability. Now 1 
deny the truth of your premises : and, supposing* 
them true, the legitimacy of your conclusion. 

To begin with the religion of the Christian com- 
munity : — that among the great majority of pro- 
fessing christians, the natural tendenct/ of man to 
unbelief is to be discovered, I am not desirous to 
conceal : this is the natural disposition of man, and 
the spirit also of the world in which he lives. The 
fact of its existence is a main part of the first prin- 
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ciple of christian doctrine, against which its non- 
existence would be the most fatal argument. To 
strive against such a disposition is the chief part of 
the Christian's warfare in this mortal state; to 
subdue it, the work of God alone. It is the infir- 
mity, not the strength, of the human mind. 

In stating this objection, you are in the habit of 
dwelling with much force upon the facts and awful 
sanctions of ^revealed religion, and inferring the 
effect which the knowledge of such things should 
have upon the conduct and feelings. In this there 
is a con^plication of errors — ^first, as to the kind of 
knowledge which human beings are capable of 
possessing, of the ultimate ends of religion ; se- 
condly, the effect of a state of mind of which you 
have no experience ; thirdly, a mistake as to the ac- 
tual nature of the conduct required ; and fourthly, 
an unfair evasion of facts which directly overthrow 
your proposition. 

Upon these points I have left myself little to 
say. Any one who has read the former part of 
these letters, must have anticipated all that is to 
be offered on this division of the subject. The 
common inconsistencies of the conduct of the 
larger portion of nominal Christians are fully ac- 
counted for in the first letter, and may at once be 
ascribed to the causes there traced out, viz., the 
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opposition of natural propensities and social habits ; 
the indistinct and shadowy impressions of spiritual 
objects; and the reactive influence of the social 
system upon the individual. 

Upon this head it will therefore be only neces- 
sary, to add a few general reflections upon the 
more immediate application of these great princi- 
ples to a class of persons, whom you are pleased 
to denominate religious, for the purpose of attack- 
ing religion. 

In the first place, let me remind you, that these 
great facts of which you would make so much-»!- 
heaven, hell, death, &c., are not in reality the im- 
mediate objects present to the christian's mind. 
Of such objects of thought, the apprehension is 
necessarily too indistinct, to produce the kind of 
impression on the feelings, which your objection 
assumes. Men do not in general very much desire 
or fear that of which no conception can be formed 
out of the ordinary materials of thought. It has 
been fully, and I trust satisfactorily shewn, that 
knowledge alone, or belief alone, cannot govern 
the conduct without the help of some actuating 
influence. Either some present perception, or 
awakened passion, or animating sentiment, must 
in some way give efficacy to the conviction of 
reason, before it can be effective to control self- 
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love, pride, indolence, sensuality, and break all the 
natural and habitual links which form the chain of 
our sins. The terrors of futurity cannot be more 
urgent to our natural instincts, than the fear of 
death ; or its hopes so attractive to our passions, 
as the goods of this life : jet we fear not death, till 
it stares us in the face — ^we are ready enough to 
sacrifice our future prospects in the world for 
the desire of the moment. Such is man-^incon- 
sistent — -whether the Gospel be true or false. If it 
be true, a sinner — if false, an unanswerable enigma. 
Lost indeed, if the best effort of the highest in- 
tellect be all he has to depend upon for light. 

But here you turn upon me and say that you 
admit all this, but still feel your objection to be 
rather evaded than answered. You are willing to 
relinquish any inference you may be supposed to 
have drawn from the conduct of a crowd of pro- 
fessing believers, who, though inconsistent, may yet 
be honest. But you say, that the christian faith 
must either be a wholly inoperative, and therefore 
inefficacious principle, or there must be some ex- 
isting indication of its effect upon the sincere be- 
liever's disposition. Somewhere at least, you must 
look for consistent and decided conduct ; even 
allowing for a reasonable interest in the affairs of 
this life, yet you cannot conceive how a very keen 
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and earnest man of the world can be a follower of 
Christ. I answer ; V^y true,— ^but deny the exist- 
ence of such a contradiction. I will not here waste 
time in pointing out the varied errors^ and sources 
of error, which belong to the Sceptic's attempts 
to estimate the consistency of a beUever, with the 
first principle of wJiose character, as such? he is 
unacquainted. The difficulty of fairly appreciating 
the motives of conduct, in all the varied Cf^es in 
which duty and self-interest must urge to a certain 
extent the same path of conduct, must here be im- 
mensely aggravated. 

The most satisfactory method of viewing the 
subject, will present itself from the consideration 
of the actual character of the Christian's motives 
and influences. He is neither governed by opinions 
and inferences, nor . by motives merely prudeiitis^I, 
but by a. certain .state of mind, the source of whieh 
we are not immediately concerned with. It would 
be sufficient for my purpose to state it as a merely 
moral principle, but as such language might tend 
to m^islead, it may: be. right, once for all, to make a 
brief digression for the purpose of guarding against 
an important error. 

The Christian, as such, is not to be viewed, as 
one whose conduct is governed by prudential mo- 
tives — squaring his actions by certain ^ principles, 
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for the purpose of gaining certain adrantages, or 
avoiding certain evils. Neither are we to consider 
him as actuated by certain definite hopes or terrors, 
unless within a very limited extent, and that alto- 
gether insufficient for any important object* The 
Christian is actuated by an influence working on 
the affections, so as to direct them to God, and 
from this, Christian morality becomes a necessary, 
but still a secondary consequence ; and in this 
point consists a great part of the Sceptic's error — 
the ignorance or overlooking of the main object, 
which is not the perfecting of the social system, 
but the converting of the rebellious soul to God. 
As the morality of civilized nations is drawn from 
Scripture, the morals of the Christian and of the 
Sceptic, must, so far as social duties are in ques- 
tion, bear little difference to external observation. 
So far the real difference consists in the motive 
and the source. Pride may originate, from its con- 
taminated source, the virtues of Christian truth ; 
and mutual dependance, as well as fear, beget 
charitable actions and deportment. This is in fact 
what is meant by saying in the language of our 
Church, that " Works done before the grace of 
Christ and the inspiration of the Spirit** " have the 
nature of sin.** God, as even your philosophy 
might infer, looks to the mind^ and to his own 
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ends : not the ever varying order of this world of 
perishable mortality ; but that vast spiritual king- 
dom, to the completion of which, all things are 
designed to be subordinate. 

The awakening and converting influences of di- 
vine grace, to which Christian doctrine teaches its 
believer to look for light and strength, can only be 
traced by human apprehension, in its effects, or 
proved from that sacred authority which the scep- 
tic rejects. These effects are upon the natural ele- 
ments of the mind, with the ordinary operations of 
which, therefore, they may be easily confounded. It 
is quite intelligible, that the power of God, acting 
on the mind according to its constitution, should 
produce effects externally traceable to the moral 
analogy of man's nature, as well as, in reality con- 
formable to its main characters. Thus — ^instead of 
sudden piety kindled like a beam of original light, 
amid the dark illusions of human unbelief — ^the 
reason may be itself directed — the conviction 
slowly impressed — ^the heart gradually brought to 
its proper object, and a state of feeling gradually 
acquired in the use of ordinary means, in which 
religious sentiment becomes a present, habitual, and 
governing motive. The same to human conscious- 
ness, whether we suppose it caused by continued 
study and religious meditation and watchfulness ; 
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or whether we suppose that Almighty Spirit, which, 
though unseen, moves over the disordered elements 
of life, to have assisted, prevented, enlightened, 
animated, and gp*adually changed the whole cha- 
racter. Whether the unassisted mind can rightly 
pray, or feel the power of sacred truth, is needless 
to our argument to consider. But it is quite ob« 
vious, that such effect must be still in strict accord- 
ance with the general constitution of the mind. 
Whatever language I may use therefore, so far as 
such a distinction is concerned, you will observe 
that this question is in no way involved. 

But to come back to the line of our discussion — 
we cannot more justly view the Christian character, 
than by considering it liable to that slow and va- 
rying progress, and all those degrees of attainment, 
arid vicissitudes of feeling, which we observe to be 
man's common character in all things. Thus we 
shall obtain a correct view of the Christian com- 
munity. 

First, there may be supposed an jissent of habit 
or reason, so as to produce a slight modification of 
character; acting as a moral motive, and ruling in 
favour of virtue, in cases which present no strong 
temptation against it. Some persons are much less 
viciously disposed than others ; should such be 
possessed by a belief in Christianity, there is a 
strong probability that it will enter more largely 
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ciaeoiy religious tiirn to, tibeir cpivycffaatbnrjaai 
naDits : without still amounting to any .tiune.morj 






jmpu^^^^^^ may evei» go so;|«f,p^^.to qifjpftSfij 

habitual conduct and qontemplationto hftyejbrouslit 
Ii&fne religious convictioi^ to,tn^ ^ind,,so as/to 
coun'terDalance, to a certain . €^t€^, tliQ sjbriyilfg^ 
dt^^vil tendency. . Bjit stiH, we. shall h^ye, re^|p^4 
iio further than, under fayourabljB cir(^iip^);pji{^ 
the ifibral elements of our nature piay^^ 8upppfi^4 
tB 'ascena maependently of faith. » . . 
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arfy indication pt me»s, which are Jl^ey<(j^ji^th€(^^|3|jyj^ 

oT human sense or conception-^abcmt th^,^grth^ig;9 
*^4irhic1t eye * hath riot seen, nor ^ar heard, nfiither 



Kath1t^^nt6red into the heart qf man to comp^.Y^^* 
But wVeftSiice on the revealed means of hjasalya- 
ffiift'.* I^olffiy' the stoical pretence\offtriumDhiiifi[ 



of^'Hi m^^ife'lu elements of ^tis njature, Jbut4he bum,- 




miBPItf^tfdns proiiiises, in the pp\^er of the jspirit, 
aHfl'lTre'^fiff-aftiniliff of his Redeemer. , 

'-^arybu^ ask; will he still be capable of wicked-. 
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ness, and worldliness ? I reply, he will be but ac- 
cording to the strength he receives. It is the office 
of divine grace to impart good counsels and holy- 
desires ; to convince the heart of sin ; to awaken 
faith, dependence on the Redeemer, self distrust, 
humility, thankfulness, love, and charity in all 
its comprehensive sense as described by St. Paul 
(Cor. xiii.) But the elements of human nature 
still remain. The Christian is yet subject to temp- 
tation, and of course liable both to e^or and sin. 
His conversion to God is not instantaneous, but 
gradual ; and often slow, and marked by the pecu- 
liarities of natural character. It is so ordered, 
that before his faith is made perfect it is liable to be 
schooled by many trials, which form the condition 
of that state in which he has been not undesignedly 
placed. Thus then he may from time to time ap- 
pear slack in his spiritual progress, and to some 
extent conformed to the world. The strife be- 
tween the spirit and the flesh must begin, and be 
more or less apparent ; but the result is a change 
of heart, which advances with an accelerated pro- 
gress. The beginning of this progress may exhibit 
to human eyes a doubtful character — one not freed 
from the bondage of the world, though aiming at 
something beyond it. But from this warfare his 
character will surely emerge into one of less ques- 
tionable sanctity. Such a progress^ and such a 
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modification of character, are both indicated in the 
inspired writings, and exemplified in the lives of 
many virtuous and spiritual Christian ; in whom, 
the moral elements of our nature are cleansed, en- 
lightened, and restored by the continued operation 
of the spirit of God* 

But here arises an opposite cavil. Having, by a 
false view of human nature, demanded superhuman 
devotion from the prudential Christianity of the 
mere believer, you next impeach the spiritual 
Christian for the very conduct you have insisted 
upon. You first affirm that the facts of Christianity^ 
if true, are so momentous as to leave all earthly 
considerations unworthy of notice, and infer that 
no one can be sincere unless his life exhibits thie 
persuasion. Should however an instance be fouad 
in which your conditions are actually fulfilled, you 
change your ground, and accuse the Christian of 
insanity or enthusiasm. If revelation stands upon 
undeniable proof, the charge may well be retorted^ 

If the Gospel be a truth, the charge of endiii* 
siasm, as here applied, must be nonsense. You do 
not call the person enthimastf in any discreditable 
sense, who devotes his whole mind to the improver 
ment of hie estate, or the increase of his fortune. 
When you apply such a term to the devout Chria- 
tian, you evidently asst/me the Jallacy of his faith* 
Such is the circle of the sceptic's mind, — ^he proves 
the Christian a deceiver, because his life does not 
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exhibit the conditions of sincerity ; and an enthu* 
^i^ll'^e^^^ It does:" 'Frd)K''l1fe''f ^ bf^ii^dUh^he 
f^seii'(K>d of ^ creed, fahd^tiUces^ilff^^rbiikeft^tii 
tide' ^cond. 'Hie 'G'o^peT iii'« ^li^;'b«cnu^ikB 
CErTstian does not dintierely ^€ltiey% lii 4tl^*raiidoUl5 
beuet |>royes nothing^ because Ch^r^Gciirprtri^fii 
fallacy. . ) it nii^p ai(j \,y 

.' SudEi'is the inconsisiehcy ')Mtmdiillt^'^)i)n^^Ith 
genial ot ihe trutb. * It can onlf • b^oppovedlilf 
either fallacioud reasohin^ or ftdM 'tteamnptiirii, 
ana Scepticism offers' the most CdnswamkU iaiteA- 
ces of both. Not content ' irith ' ^ttin^ lufr « itfte 

' ineasure of belief, you* aUo adVaftoe a gratudefais 
standard of action^' Ydil d^Vl^ cert»n.:aoacto- 
tions o| objects and Con6eqtience^i--hMtei¥abd'hdl, 
liidfi'ment and eternity — and 'prMilMke^ tittt ibcBe 
mu^ Ibe the actual ' objects' befoi^ theri^SfaintiM's 
mind ; and demand evidences '6f ^th^ bopa and 
desire, the awe or terror, Which ^(Mid^att^ndr the 

^j'^^u^^'perception df iuch stapendoM objecite. .Such 
is tliel ratiohaf cbnstructtoA otybnfi^eifitBnb'ftmei' 

'.tion o^ What your'cer&dtiet'woydMbev^if Yoti held 

'■'thei/ faith: " ' '• • • - ■ ,• .:,vn..... . 

'^'f^l grant y<>u, thai no moitaj miibUrfteiiia to 

a wky ^living, or even' of thinking, whkik^&uak:he 

.ssud to bear any just proportion to^th^irmyobiscts 

, of revealed religion. ' *Bttt I«rhy?pi4he|id' dbjfects 

cannot be apprteiated by mete inftfeilteMW-ttaar 'are 
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entirely beyond its scope. This then cannot be 
the true standard. So long as you look -to nofur^ 
ther means than human faculties, man cannot put 
on a higher nature than* he has, or entertain 
motives beyond the law of his mind. But if, on 
the other hand, you look to further means,, you 
then have to consider the subject of your objection, 
according to a very different law. The question 
should thus become; what, according to the in- 
tent of God, as revealed in l^is word, should be 
the extent and operation of these means. 

Thus, the error of the Sceptic arises from the 
fact, that he talks of Christians without taking 
Christianity into account, and by a theory of his 
own invention. It never occurs to his notice, that 
the facts upon which he founds objections, are, so 
far as they have any truth, foremost among the 
moral evidences of the truth of the Scripture. 
Christ died to redeem those who otherwise were 
lost — ^the spirit is sent to enlighten those who by 
nature are dark, and sustain those who by nature 
have no strength. The almighty and merciful, 
but just Judge, acquits him for no merit, but as 
the follorwer of Jesus. Conformable with this is 
all we see of life. Moral imperfection, inconsis- 
tent religion, and still more inconsistent scepticism, 
are the visible phenomena of the moral world. 
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The temporizing Christian — ^the fool who denies 
God — ^the worldly wise who forgets him — ^the pro* 
fligate who violates his laws — and the deist who 
rejects them : all are but discordant elements of 
a disordered moral system — of a system of being, 
which, if like other systems, it was designed for 
any purpose, is obviously diverted from it. 

In truth the very inconsistency of the objections 
with which we have just been employed, is but an 
instance of the general inconsistency of all Scepti- 
cism, and an indication of its real connection with 
the infirmity of corrupted will. It appears in some 
shape throughout the history of mind, and chiefly 
with regard to religion. The sophism just dis- 
cussed is distinctly charged by our Saviour, upon 
those who personally denied him, ** For John the 
Baptist came neither eating bread nor drinking 
wine, and ye say he hath a devil. The Son of 
Man is come eating and drinking, and ye say, 
behold a gluttonous man and a wine-bibber, a 
friend of publicans and sinners.'* 

By what rule then, you will repeat, are you to 
distinguish the true Believer from the Pretender ? 
Considering the extensive signification of the term 
as here implied^ I answer, you are not required 
to judge others — God will judge you by yourself, 
und not by others. For the Christian there is an 
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answer, OaL v. 6, and in the same chapter, r. 23, 
24, 25. To the Infidel I will conclude with the 
answer given by our Lord to a very similar ques- 
tion, " Strive to enter in at the strait gate, for 
strait is the gate and narrow is the way that lead- 
eth unto life, &c." 

I remain, &c. 



Note. — The worldly standaxd of moral yirtue is a theory applied by the 
infidel to the Christian, in its abstract strictness ; bat mostly relaxed for 
the purposes of use. Every profession and almost every situation has its 
morsJ code, varied by the expediency of the occasion. The ultimate princi- 
ples of this elastic system are, it may be admitted. Christian precept, the 
social affections, and social expediency. And it may also be granted, that 
from these principles, a system of morals may be inferred, leading to the 
same vwrldly results as the system of the gospel. But such abstractions hold 
no place in life. The difference is this : the philosophic moraHst professes 
perfection, and manifests the impossibility of its attainment. The Christian 
neither professes nor relies upon moral perfection ; but manifests the power 
of grace, by the approaches he makes to it. But this approach is remarka- 
ble for being made in the direction opposite to that of the philosopher — the 
one being pride, the other humility — the one a vain self-reliance, the other 
self denial. Again, the one acts with reference to human approbation, or 
worldly ends, the other with a view to the service of God. 

Such are some of the causes why the sceptic is not qualified to ait in 
judgment on the Christian. The standard is different ; the actuating motive 
is different; and the modification of affections, out of which in all cases 
human conduct immedialely flows, is different. 

To this it may be added, that a philosophical religion is founded on me- 
rits ; out of which, if reduced into practice, the varied systems of fanaticism 
and superstition may be shown to arise. But this would lead us too far. 
The assumption of human perfectibUity can only be practically maintained 
by the assumption of some erratic standard of perfection. It is easier to face 
death and suffer torture, than to withstand the appetencies and govern the 
passions. Man can no more change his own nature than the Ethiopian can 
change his skin. 



LETTER II. 

ON EMINENT SCEPTICS. 

How it happens that the smalli and, I 
admit, ingenious class of persons who hare chosen 
to call themselves philosophers, are — ^to use your 
own words — ^to a man opposed to the Christian 
religion, is not so hard to explain, consistently with 
its being true all the while, as you imagine. In 
the ordinary affairs of life, you have been obliged 
to admit that they are not wiser than others. In 
their writings, also, you have found that Ihey have 
not yet come to an agreement, upon any one of 
the speculative investigations for which they have 
so much ability and taste. The chief discovery, 
upon which these learned gentlemen seem to have 
agreed, is that, however proved in point of fact, 
Christianity is an imposition upon the credulity 
of vulgar persons. Upon the arguments by 
which this us^ul conclusion has been attained, 
they have not been able to agree ; nor has the 
method of reasoning which they have found it 
expedient to \ise for this, been very available for 
any other practical purpose. Their talent and 
learning I grant — they have used them like those 
fabled giants of heathen antiqiiity, who to assail 
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the heavens, found it necessary to tear up and un- 
settle from their places the mountains of the earth. 
The ablest arguments which have, in the course of 
eighteen centuries, been brought to bear against 
the Christian religion, have equal force to over- 
turn all knowledge and most principles of action. 
If I were disposed to meet your objections with 
the curt and evasive address, with which some of 
our philosophical friends are in the habit of turning 
off the subject, I might tell you that, however reli- 
gion may be disproved by the sophistry of these 
gentlemen, we have yet no right to discard it, un- 
til we prove our sincerity, by rejecting every thing* 
else that can by the same methods be disproved. 
We must act in opposition to our senses — ^we must 
abandon the moral as well as circumstantial analo- 
gies of our nature, on which all our reasoning and 
most of our knowledge is founded. 

But I am really anxious to lead you into a full 
and serious consideration of the subject of your 
doubt, namely, the intellectual and moral charac- 
teristics of the sceptical philosophy. The writings 
of this school, you have not read : I have often 
pressed you to do so. We have not here to deal 
with them^ and they have been fully and effectually 
replied to by wiser men. Our object here is, to 
consider to what degree of weight their names are 
entitled, in opposition to the proofs of revealed 
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religion. For this purpose, I will take their writ- 
ings no further into account, than as examples of 
such conclusions as I shall he enabled to draw, as 
to the character of their understandings. 

In the first place, the sceptic is necessarily Subject 
to the operation of those general causes, which we 
have already shewn to arise from the constitution 
of human nature — and has, therefore, in common 
with mankind, a tendency to unbelief. Now the 
question is whether, supposing Christianity true, 
is he from those intellectual dispositions which 
are supposed to be peculiar to him, more fitted 
to overcome these obstacles or to yield to them ; 
That is to say, are sceptics the fittest persons to 
be held up as tests of the authority of principles, 
by which their conduct is to be governed and 
their very reason controlled. 

To give this discussion the greatest possible dis- 
tinctness, first let us try how far they are the 
best authorities for any subject whatever. 

Nothing can be more fully ascertained than the 
general fact, that upon all those weighty specula- 
tive questions, upon which eminently intellectual 
persons have, at all times, found most pleasure in 
exercising their minds, either from their difficulty 
or imagined importance, no two writers have 
ever, since the beginning of time, come to an 
agreement. All the great moral and metaphysical 
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questions, which divided the schools, have, with 
some unimportant exceptions, and some merely 
verbal modifications, found their way down to our 
own days, and found their several supporters 
amongst the motley academies of our own philoso- 
phy. Amongst these, there is no length of oppo- 
sition to the common notions of mankind, or of 
each other, in which we may not find persons of 
the utmost subtlety and ingenuity, exercising their 
faculties with all the zeal of martyrs. So far, were 
we to go no farther, the inference would go to 
neutralize these intellectual combatants, and lead 
persons of sober judgment to set them altogether 
aside. But there is a further proposition before 
us : namely, that there is no antecedent probability, 
that persons of very acute and ingenious minds 
should attain to more just and sound conclusions, 
than persons of the most ordinary powers of intel- 
lect; next, that there is a strong probability against 
it. We may consider what faculties are actually 
employed by the legitimate objects of the human 
understanding ; what faculties are usually shewn 
by the sceptic philosopher ; and how far the pos- 
session of these is likely to lead to just conclusions, 
respecting the ordinary topics of human reason. 

For the first it may be said, that it is the neces- 
sary character of just opinions to be strictly con- 
formable with the truth of things ; and therefore 
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to be independent of the powers of invention and 
theory, which, though iwefiil as subordinate to 
more solid faculties, cannot be the principal ones, 
when the patient observation of what is, must be 
the first and chief care. The truth can only be 
known by a continued comparison of facts, by 
which alone, in the progress of time, the actual 
law of their existence and operations can be 
known. Now, for this purpose, great patience, 
great firmness in rejecting specious hypotheses, 
great comprehensiveness in preserving the whole, 
and great accuracy in correctly preserving and 
applying the parts of knowledge, are absolutely 
required in proportion to the real extent and depth 
of the subject. If, in all this process, invention 
can find any place, it can merely be so far as the 
tl«K,ry up<« which H «* i, prevLly »cert«ned 
to be a true theory. Now in strict accordance 
with this, all known truths, of which we have any 
oertainty, have been the laborious structures of 
much time, and long continued, as well as labo- 
rious investigation^their foundations consist in 
1^ common perceptions of mankind ; their sys- 
tems, series of connected facts — and their discove- 
rers remai^able for soberness of understanding, and 
patient exertion of thought and observation ; and 
-&is to a degree sometimes almost incredible, if we 
view them in comparison with ordinary characters. 
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In a word, the faculties most adapted for the dis- 
covery of truth, are not those by which eminent 
sceptics are chiefly distinguished. I proceed next 
to shew that eminent sceptics are likely, on the 
other iiand^ to adopt the side of error. Now here 
it is only necessary to remind you of the reputed 
character of the sceptic philosophy, that its dis- 
ciples are remarkable for the ingenuity of the theo- 
ries by which they have built systems of opinion, 
altogether independent of fact, and for the most 
part opposed to the experience of mankind ; that 
subtlety, dexterity, refined distinction, and in a 
word, ingenious speculation, mostly beginning* 
with abstract propositions, are the distinctions of 
the reasoning on which is founded that celebrity, 
which you appeal to for a sanction. . It is not ne- 
cessary, to prove this, by any detailed examination 
of their works, because it is enough that so far as 
their opposition to Christianity is concerned, such 
is the character of their most reputed writings. Ne- 
ver attempting to deal with its alleged proofs from 
fact, they have pretended to found their doubts 
upon a priori reasonings, drawn from systems 
previously constructed for the very purpose. 

We have now arrived so far as this : the exer- 
cise of the faculties, indicated in observation of 
fact, and reasoning from experience, is differ- 
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ent in kind from that to be traced in abstract 
speculation. 

In reasoning) as I am now about to do, on the 
characters of their minds generally, it is fair to say, 
that the conditions of my argument must of course 
include many eminent persons who are not seep*- 
tics-'-and within a certain limited extent, apply 
even to arguments which have been used on the 
side of known truths. If Hume had been a Chris* 
tian, he would have written with inconclusive 
subtlety in support of revealed truth. He might 
have left us a demonstration of the being, and attri- 
butes, and an explanation of the whole plan and 
purposes of God, according to some exquisitely 
ingenious and highly wrought system of his own 
brain. In short, he would probably have still 
acted according to the natural constitution of his 
own mind. 

But to our purpose ; which is next to estimate 
the probability of persons of highly speculative 
powers, attaining to the true cojiclusions with res- 
pect to- religion. And here it is to be observed, 
that in attributing certain moral dispositions, which 
influence the understandings as well as the conduct 
of men, I would not be understood to imply that 
sceptics are in this respect worse than the gene- 
rality of men. For, in fact, as I trust it will 
appear, it does not require the worst passions of 
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of the mind, or even the highest degree of any of 
those infirmities, of which we all participate, to 
mislead both the conduct and the judgment. I 
have already observed, that sceptics must, from 
the constitution of their nature, be liable to the 
errors and subject to the infirmities, in which I 
have fully traced the progress of unbelief — from 
these no mortal is exempt* To some of these, the 
intellectual constitution is in some degree more 
subject ; with our faculties, our enjoyments and 
desires extend, and our temptations are increased : 
the Tove of fame, and chiefly of intellectual pre- 
eminence, becomes an engrossing passion, a strong 
impulse to great intellectual activity, chiefly tendi- 
ing to the exercise of those faculties which are felt 
to be predominant. Add to this the high and 
fastidious tone arising from a highly cultivated 
taste, and a morbid aversion to that which is in 
vulgar conversation — ^in short, a sense of separa- 
tion, inevitably connected with human pride. To 
these may be added, the natural disposition to 
reject that which we cannot comprehend, much 
increased by the vain pretension to understand all 
things. Here, if I am not mistaken, you will ait 
once perceive the formidable array of obstacles to 
the reception of the simple^ but unsearchably pro- 
found — the common, yet imperfectly practicable-^ 
the severe, humbling and controlling system of the 
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Gospel. It is easy to point out with precision the 
application of these dispositions. 

It is an obvious probability that persons possess* 
ing great invention and subtlety, must feel the na- 
tural disposition to employ and obtain distinction 
from their peculiar powers. But the proofs of Re- 
vealed Religion are certain plain matters of fact, 
universally intelligible, and to be ascertained by 
the ordinary use of the commonest faculties } and 
cannot be in any way made the subject of meta* 
physical ingenuity, still less of refined invention, 
without a total deviation from its actual grounds. 
It becomes, therefore, probable that persons of this 
cast of mind, will apply to it a method of enquiry 
of which it is not susceptible : and thus it may be 
anticipated that its actual evidence will be over- 
looked, in looking for evidence which does not 
belong to it. ^ This probability derives added weight 
from the other conditions. The Gospel is directly 
opposed to the pride of the Philosopher ; it rejects 
the wisdom oh which he rests his pretensions, and 
calls upon him to take his place among the crowd 
whom he despises and dislikes. In common with 
numbers, he has no faith, and is obliged to admit 
it to be an infirmity, or maintain it by reason. The 
greater part of those vague but magnificent specula- 
tions, to which his mind is eyer tending, are silenced 
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and overlooked by the truths of Christian doctrine, 
while his understanding is set at naught by the 
Bame. Adding to all this, the moral reasons which 
are common to all ; and then, to complete that 
character, an unbounded facility in finding reasons, 
and inventing systems ; of constructing proofs, and 
detecting or imagining objections ; and what is the 
plain inference ? It is this^ that the universal un- 
willingness of the world, must be still increased in 
the ingenious speculator — that, in addition to his 
human dislike to the divine faith of Christy he will 
also acquire a dislike peculiar to himself ; he will 
dislike the practical parts of Christianity, as debased 
by vulgar error and acceptance ; and the myster- 
ious doctrines because he cannot explain them* 
That he will reject much, because it is opposed to 
a preconceived system within his own mind ; and 
much, because he has been able to invent a religion 
of his own, or something to supply its place, which 
he thinks may do as well. That he would become 
sceptical, because persons whom he contemns are 
not so ; and because some whom he admires, are. 
His pride is also, in a manner, urged by the neces- 
sity of the expedient : for, not having those great 
powers, by which some few eminent persons have 
raised to their own names immortal memorials, 
by the discovery of great practical truths — ^he finds 
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it to be the only road to the distinction of superior 
intellectual power, to raise objections, which are 
easily raised to any thing ; and to support them 
Tirith the dexterity which can always be commanded 
by the advocate, on any side of any question. 

In the conduct of the ordinary affairs of the 
world, instances now and then occur of the appli- 
cation of the same highly speculative faculties, 
which are here described; and the result is so 
familiar, that I need not dwell upon it. Such 
reasoning applied to the business of the world is 
called visionary, eccentric, unpractical, and marked 
by that constant failure which sufficiently justifies 
the terms. The ingenious theorist, who discovers 
the fallacy of the common sense of mankind, and 
acts upon principles and plans of his own disco- 
very, is called a Projector ; and though uniformly 
admitted to be very ingenious and very plausible 
in explaining and vindicating his theory, is trusted 
by no one, and as much reputed for failure as for 
cleverness. The same person, however, has only 
to turn his mind to those vague subjects of which 
mankind knows nothing, and he escapes the vigi* 
lance of common observation, and the test of fact ; 
he imposes on a few, and is called a Philosopher. 
But let him go a step further, and dexterously 
advocate the vices, the follies, and the natural 
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unbelief of mankind, and he is soon at the head 
of an accademy, who will set him up as an autho- 
rity and a name. 

So far we have been merely ascertaining the 
previous probability, whatever may be the fact. 
And were we to go no further, the point in ques- 
tion is fully established ; and all we are concerned 
to prove clearly follows, namely, — ^that no degree 
of literary eminence, for wit, subtlety, or specula- 
tive ingenuity, can be fairly said to have any 
weight as authority upon the sceptical side of the 
question : while at the same time their employ- 
ment on the side of faith, derives additional 
weight, from the fact that it attests the force of 
truth, in opposition to the natural bias and lead- 
ing characters of the mind. And thus, while the 
subtle metaphysics of Hume's mind disqualify him 
as a hostile ^authority, those of Berkeley do not 
disqualify the weight of his assent. In their com- 
mon errors much may be found to explain and 
Uustrate our reasoning. 

I have already observed the great diversities of 
opinion, in the whole of that part of our literature 
which may be called speculative. In contrast with 
this may be noticed the general uniformity of opi- 
nion, which equally marks the practical portion. 
Des Cartes may be overthrown by Locke, and 
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Locke rudely shaken by his more modem antago- 
nists and commentators. Hume and Berkeley, 
Reidj Stewart, and Brown may expend greater or 
less, but each very great powers upon speculative 
opinion, and yet not be able to settle amongst 
them one point of any acknowledged importance 
to the world. But in the other department, 
namely that of inductive science, questioning or 
waiting upon facts, and rigidly adhering to the 
laws of observed analogy, how opposite is the re- 
sult. There is no difference between the physics 
of Newton and Laplace, but that which is implied 
in the progressive nature of knowledge. Now this 
opposition is not entirely dependant on the charac- 
ters of the two several classes. It is also caused by 
the opposite nature of the subjects — speculation 
and fact— -a priori arguments and arguments of 
analogy. In the earlier ages of natural philosophy, 
the same methods of inquiry were applied to Phy- 
sics, which are now applied to Metaphysics, and 
with the same results — universal disagreement and 
no practical utility. Such then is the general cha- 
racter of metaphysical speculation ; nor can it be 
expected to be a better guide in the obscurity of 
the unseen purposes, first principles, and nature of 
God, than it has been in unravelling the simpler 
difficulties of this visible world. If it has not dis- 
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eoyered Astronomy, I do not see why it should 
be expected to instruct us in religion. 

Considering all this,* which mu3t necessarily be 
obvious to your mind, I cannot help sometimes 
feeling surprised, when you indulge yourself in 
reflections of a very general nature, upon the cha* 
racters of eminent Christian divines, on the ground 
that they are not what you are pleased to call pro* 
found inquirers. Now, my dear friend, has it ever 
occurred to you to consider what you precisely 
mean by profound f Do you mean that depth of 
mind which discovers recondite truth, or that 
which lands its possessor in specious uncertainty ? 
do you mean the unpractical subtlety, which has 
never yet succeeded further than to attain general 
scepticism ; or the combination of moral and intel- 
lectual force, which has as uniformly and exclu<- 
sively shewn itself in the discovery of admitted 
truth, and the rejection of exploded error ? If 
you and I are agreed as to the meaning of this 
word, which 1 here select as one of many terms 
and phrases of like import, X utterly deny the 
inference you would draw. This and all such 
epithets must be understood with reference to the 
investigation of truth, and not with respect to the 
idea of difficulty in the subject, or dexterity in the 
inquirer, (if inquiry it can be called). The inven- 
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tor of many a childish puzzle might otherwise lay 
his claim to your philosophical veneration, and 
rank with the great fathers and patriarchs whom 
you worship with so much implicit faith, Herbert, 
and Hobbes, and Spinosa, and Hume, &c. who 
have all contributed in their several ways to en- 
lighten the world by their different and opposite 
rules of action and thought. Would you but ven- 
ture to examine these vaunted supporters of your 
scepticism, I think that, knowing your natural 
good sense, I could easily predict the consequence. 
Setting aside some beauties of style, and much 
refinement of speculation, you would assuredly 
discover nothing to redeem these worthies from 
tiie more appropriate charge of shallowness and 
insincerity. Their arguments are always what you 
would call sophisms, where their premises are not 
gratuitous assumptions. And long before they 
could afford your mind the requisite satisfaction 
on the subject of religion, they would offend your 
sense of truth and right, together with your com- 
mon sense, on every other. I do not however 
mean to assert that their conclusions are uniformly 
false, so much as that their reasonings are unphi- 
losophicdl, and founded on a false notion both of 
the object and extent of human faculties; that 
their theories rest upon assumption, and are desti- 
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tute of proof ; and that I am warranted in Baying, 
that their distinguishing characteristic is unsound- 
ness of understanding. The arguments of Hume 
are founded on definitions of what cannot be de- 
fined without conjecture ; and to the uncertainty 
of definition is to be added equivocation in the use 
of words, well concealed from inaccurate readers 
by the apparent precision of his language, and the 
affectation of logical exactness in his reasoning. 

There is a class of eminent intellectual sceptics, 
of another character ; namely, the material school 
— the chemists, cosmogonists,.and mathematicians; 
who, without having in reality the same claim to 
authority as the metaphysical schools, have so far 
the seeming advantage, that their objects of pur- 
suit are in some way connected with reality. Nor 
can the peculiar constitution of their understand- 
ings be so distinctly seized upon, as that of the 
former. In speaking of the system-builder, and the 
speculative inquirer in the vague and infinite void 
of metaphysics, we are assisted by that continual 
appeal to observation, without which all affirma- 
tions upon the subject of mind must want evidence. 
The mathematician and the physical inquirer, 
mainly engaged in the consideration of sensible 
facts, and ascertained principles, are less liable to 
expose any peculiar infirmities of mental constitu- 
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tion. The strict limits of science restrain the 
understanding within the bounds of settled method 
and principle, and the severe test of observation 
and experiment is at hand to recal the physical 
inquirer to his narrow walk within the confines 
of real knowledge. He is therefore estimated by 
mankind, rather according to the importance and 
difficulty of that science, which while it usefully 
employs his powers, confines as well as conceals 
his infirmities — ^than by the real character of his 
intellect. But I must not prolong this letter, by 
dwelling upon facts universally recognized by the 
common sense of the world. I will only therefore 
state what has been very generally, though not 
universally observed with reference to those classes 
of persons. These observations I will state with 
the least possible comment, and simply as facts as- 
certained by experience. 

First it is to be observed, that sceptics of this 
class are the inhabitants of countries, in which the 
only evidence offered for the Christian Religion is 
the authority of the Church ; and that so far as the 
French Schools (which may be regarded as their 
principal force) are concerned, this alone suffices 
to settle the point. But second ; it is frequently 
observed, that where there is a very remarkable 
development of the powers of abstract calculation. 
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a deficiency is evident in that moral perception^ 
which is the main guide^ both in the conversation 
of life, and in appreciating the force of that evi- 
dence contained in human actions. These persons 
may be such, either from constitution, or from 
habitual absorption in one class of thoughts, and 
inattention to another class ; but such they are. 
And this is all our purpose requires — ^they are of all 
authorities the least thought of on every subject 
but the one. It may assist your conception to 
take examples of extreme cases ; take, for instance, 
Scott or Shakspeare on the one side, and Laplace 
on the other. These great intellectual opposites 
may afford your mind a grasp of the subject more 
palpable to common sense, than any disquisition up- 
on metaphysical principles ; and enable you, by a 
moment's analysis of the simplest kind, to perceive 
that the moral and intellectual structure of these 
persons is so remotely different, that neither can, 
without violence to all known facts of mind, be 
supposed to succeed in the department of the other. 
That the moral perception and power of combina- 
tion, which gives the true shade and consequence 
to every fact relative to human actions, on the one 
side, is unquestionably that most favorable to the 
appreciation of moral testimony. And that the 
ingenuity in devising expedients, and surmising 
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physical causes — the power ot comUniiig abetrac- 
tions, and the dextwitj in irielding the reaourcea 
of calculation — so iar from qakkemagf are rather 
likely to absorb, deaden, and render obtuse the 
moral perceptioos. Which latter, indeed^ most 
depend on the natural derdopment, as well aa 
habitual use of these finer, more nsef ol, and com^ 
moner parte of onr nature — the pnssions, affections, 
aod sentim^ita ct mankind** Leibnita, aa a 
mathematician, waa an extraordinary geniua and 
SHccesslul inye8tigal4v : as a theological, moraU 
and metaphysical inqmrer, he is now admitted to 
be amofi^ the moat Tiaiomuy of philosophical 
dreamers^ 

I regret the necesaiiy ct being a little tediooa, 
bat wiD rdiere your attention bf the story of oar 

cid friead Mr. S ^. He wm a sceptic, bnt be* 

ia^ an yon know, a penon of rery reflecting hahii^ 
it oecmed to him ; that, as there wns a Tcry strong 
party at least in finronr of Chriitianifr, and 
aUe men hciiered m it — aa also there were 
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conscientious sceptic, to ascertain precisely by what 
arguments it could be overthrown. He could not 
help feeling that his own objections were merely 
grounds of doubt ; that is, difficulties, not direct 
arguments. He also recollected that he had never 
fully examined the evidence for Christianity ; and, 
as he has since declared, found his scepticism itself 
subject occasionally to very unpleasant misgivings. 
Under these circumstances, he resolved to endea- 
vor to set his mind entirely at rest, by undertaking 
a minute inquiry into the whole subject. Here 
then were two courses, which equally presented 
themselves ; one was to study the evidence in favor 
of Christianity, the other the arguments against it. 
Now there can be no doubt upon a rational mind, 
that the only correct method is the first : as a sub- 
ject, in order to be affirmed or denied, must first 
be understood. The first principle of Scepticism, 
is however to reverse this order ; and, above all, 
in matters of religion. My friend, with all his 
strong sense, set out unconsciously on the prin- 
ciple that Christianity must be an imposture. He 
thought, therefore, that the effect of a specious 
argument in its favour could only be to unsettle 
his mind to no purpose ; and leave him in posses- 
sion, at best, of a doubtful religion. He also laid 
it down, that if it were all a fallacy, there must 
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have been some argument devised, upon practicably 
intelligible ground, to prove its fallacy to men of 
reasonable minds and competent education. On 
these exprest grounds, with (as he has since admit- 
ted,) an unconscious dislike to Christianity, he 
came to a resolution to take up the works of the 
most respectable Sceptics ; making a determination, 
that if they should not fully satisfy his mind, he 
would then read Paley, and see whether he might 
not become a Christian. 

Accordingly he began by reading, for the first 
time, Hume's Essays. The first effect of this au-« 
thor was, that while he thought the arguments 
unanswerable, he felt that they brought no convic- 
tion. As this was, however, unsatisfactory, he 
resolved to read them a second time with more 
attention, questioning every position and argument 
from the beginning. The consequence was, that 
he quickly found that the very first principles stood 
in need of proof; that the reasoning was frequently 
ambiguous ; and that many of the conclusions were 
simply examples of what is called the reductio ad 
ahsurdvm. Unsatisfied with this writer, he read 
several others of less reputation; but found no 
better satisfaction. Some dealt in obvious mis- 
statements, some in oblique sneers, some in abuse, 
many in low ribaldry and blasphemy. All who 
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dangerous forgetfulness and disinclination, which 
he felt to be the natural characters of his mind. 

Should you, my friend, ever be induced to make 
the experiment of our friend, I am satisfied, from 
my knowledge of the soundness of your understand- 
ing, that the result would be similar in its nature. 
But, at the same time, I must say that it is a use- 
less trouble ; to persons of indolent habits or im- 
perfect education, it would also be hazardous. 
This I shall take occasion in a future letter to ex- 
plain. I shall now bring this long letter to a 
close, with two remarks. 

One is, that I have sometimes heard you say, 
in reply to observations substantially the same with 
those above, that the argument of authority did 
not rest on the opinions of Hume or any other 
deistical writer ; as there is a considerable body of 
eminent men, of known ability, who, without hav- 
ing written upon the subject, were known to be 
sceptics. Now, my friend, this you will, by a little 
consideration, perceive to be merely specious. — 
Like a large portion of mankind, they felt a natu- 
ral disbelief; and without much or any intellectual 
effort, concluded against revealed religion ; as they 
committed other errors on other subjects, from an 
improper or insufficient use of their understand- 
ings. There is a distinction to be kept in view, 
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between intellectual power, and the disposition to 
use it rightly : this latter heing, in truth, a moral 
and not an intellectual disposition. What is in 
the ordinary afliedrs of life called prudence, good 
sense, discretion, &c. is not more necessary for 
the due regulation of human conduct in the 
intercourse of life, than the same moral dispo- 
sitions, though differently applied, for the guid- 
ance of the powers of the understanding to 
a useful end. *' Such a one is clever, hut wants 
conunon sense,'' is a common and just remark, 
and extends much further than it is usually ap- 
plied. Whatever it is that guides the sober and 
impartial judgment of practical persons, to act and 
choose rightly in the most ordinary affairs, is the 
same which conducts the reason through the 
boundless field of intellectual speculation, among 
the million paths and by-ways of abstract possi- 
bility, to the truth. In this wide field the pro- 
bability of error is so enormous, that there could 
be nothing certain, were it not for the fact, that 
rightly ordered understanding is governed by a 
principle widely different from abstract reasoning 
— namely, that of experience, of fact, and plain 
well observed analogy, arising from careful obser- 
vation. In the use of these, the method natural 

to the human mind is to assume a conclusion 
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conformable with known laws, and then to inves^ 
tigate this by the analysis of reason. Here it is 
obvious, that a sober judgment and impartial tem- 
per are the only security against any degree of 
error. The assumption of a fallacy may be main- 
tained by all the resources which reason can em- 
ploy i a common prejudice, a received fallacy, a 
wrong definition, a minute error lurking unde- 
tected in the use of a word ; may all be the basis of 
a texture of illusion, subtle beyond the powers of 
reason to unravel, until the almost impalpable 
principle has been traced to its concealment. 

Independent of all this, the common pursuits 
of life so entirely turn away the minds of ma- 
ny men of the soundest understanding from their 
spiritual concerns, that they may be said, with 
much truth, to be entirely ignorant about them. 
About religion, it does not occur to these per- 
sons to think seriously ; they know nothing of 
its evidences, and their faculties have received an 
entirely different direction. Such persons are scep- 
tical or not, for reasons unconnected with their 
understandings. They take their opinions from 
their habitual associations and pursuits, and never 
reflect at all upon the matter ; or if they do, it is 
without having before them the only proper mate- 
rials for just reflection. You love to scrutinize 
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the conduct of the Chrbtian — pray apply the 
same justice to the rationalizing Sceptic : if you 
find him imprudent in common affairs, and wrong 
in subjects of less difficulty, do not take bim for 
your guide upon a subject, in wbich all reasons 
concur to make him still more liable to err. 

The second remark is this. That he who im- 
mediately passes from Hume to Patey must always 
feel like one awakened from vague dreams into 
&e plain day-light, and the use of his senses in the 
ordinary way. Paley uses no metaphysical first 
principles, no new methods of reasoning ; and is 
utterly devoid of what is called ingenuity, inven- 
tion, or subtlety. His arguments are of the very 
plainest and most usual kind; such as you fiiid 
uniformtly used> wherever there is acknowledged 
tFuth in other things. He proves the facts of 
Christianity, by the same arguments by which a 
sound lawyer would prove the origin and authen- 
ticity of Magna Charta, if you can imagine it 
called into question. The most uneducated person, 
if possessed of average intellect, could fully un- 
derstand him at first reading. The cleverest 
casuist who ever wrote, could not answer him 
without much deviation from the laws of right 
reasoning. Of this, at least, you may easily assure 
yourself. Mr. Hume, who was not thoroughly 
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satisfied with his own reasoning, has observedi *^ it 
is the character of the sceptical reasoning to be 
unanswerable, and to produce no conviction/^ A 
few years must haye conyinced him, that however 
little worth his reasoning had been as to its object, 
it was not at least unanswerable. His writings 
haye been answered fully, frequently, and conclu- 
sively; they are thrown out of his own school 
now. Now, on the contrary, the arguments of 
Paley, which are merely arranged and systematized 
from earlier writers, have never been been an- 
swered or assailed. The sceptics of at least sixteen 
centuries have found it uniformly expedient to 
steer at a safe distance from them; and to take 
refuge in less tangible grounds, in subtle mysteries 
of school metaphysics, where the difficulties of the 
subject, vagueness of language, and the ignorance 
of man have enabled them to preserve the dignityi 
if not the truth of philosophy. By such means, or 
by the less respectable resources of depraved wit 
and coarse sophistry, directed to the uneducated 
alone, has the cause of Scepticism been supported. 
Now, my friend, if all this is true, consider the 
consequence. Do you really suppose that, for 
nearly two thousand years, a false and fraudulent 
scheme should stand supported by the arguments 
of truth ; while those opposed to it should be 
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equally characterized by the reasoning and arts of 
imposture, folly, and self-delusion ? If you worship 
Reason, look to thb : see that the oracles and high 
priests of your futh have not justly characterized 
themselves, in the symbol vrhich they once chose 
for themselves, when their opinions held a mo- 
mentary reign, and produced their Intimate 
effects. They set up a courtezan to be the wor- 
ship of a great nation, and called her the Goddess 
of Reason. Believe me, my friend, that this was 
but the natural consequence of the principles from 
which they set out. 



LETTER III. 

ON MYSTERIES. 

One of your most frequently repeated objections 
against the Christian religion is, that some of its 
tenets are unintelligible, and others contrary to 
reason; and that you cannot be expected to believe 
either what you cannot comprehend, or what you 
cannot reconcile to your understanding. - And you 
add, that even granting the truth of these things, 
yet you cannot conceive yourself bound to believe 
against your senses. These absurd objections are 
so constantly made, that I must endeavor to meet 
them with great distinctness ; though somewhat 
embarrassed by the circumstance, that the answers 
to them are so obvious, that they who make the 
objections can hardly be presumed not to know 
them. And it becomes a difficulty not merely of 
argument, but as to the most eflFectual method of 
dealing with minds so quick at inventing cavils — 
so slow in the perception of the plainest inferences 
of right reason. 

You trust your life to your physician, who pro- 
bably cures you by the administration of a poison : 
you eat and drink, without clearly comprehending 
how you are nourished by food : and you resign 
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yourself to sleep, without being aware by what 
process you recover yourself from its temporary 
death. When you search through the works of 
nature, there is nothing which you are able fully 
to explain : and if by chance you do thorough- 
ly comprehend any thing, it is only because it 
IS an invention of beings as limited in mind and 
power as you are yourself. It is not easy to see, 
therefore, why you should refuse to place in your 
Creator as much confidence as you freely lavish 
upon every person or thing, which has any relation 
to your thoughts or actions — ^unless that, in this 
instance alone, your inclination being at variance 
with your ordinary principles of action, you are 
led into cavils which might, with equal ease, be 
invented on any other subject. 

If the Almighty God had ordained it as a con- 
dition essential to salvation, that you should be 
able distinctly to comprehend the doctrine of the 
Trinity — or in what precise manner the death of 
the Redeemer is a sufficient atonement for the 
sins of mankind — or by what mode of operation 
the invisible spirit can be present to and affect 
our inmost thoughts — and many other such ques- 
tions; in this case, I would admit that there would 
be much force in your objections. The question 
would then stand thus : has God exacted from his 
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creatures a degree of knowledge far surpas&ing the 
measure of intellect with which he has endowed 
them? — a question to which I confess I cannot 
pretend to perceive the answer. But, mj dear 
friend, the Gospel is encumbered with no such 
inconsistent conditions. The case stands thus: 
certain doctrines are offered to your mind; not 
upon their peculiar merits, or on the strength of 
any intrinsic eyidence as to their fitness or reason- 
ableness ; but upon the authority of God. This 
authority constitutes the whole of their claim upon 
your assent ; and (if there must be a question) is 
the only question that can rationally be entertained. 
You are entitled to scrutinize their credentials : 
these must be plain, and clearly adapted to the 
nature of the human understanding ; but you are 
in reason bound to confine yourself to their consi- 
deration. If God has announced certain fiicts, 
relative to his plan, attributes, or system of go- 
vernment -— not discoverable by man^ and not 
quite explicable according to the principles of 
worldly things — there is nothing in this different 
from the entire analogy of our knowledge. It is 
enough that the facts are so ; proof can go no ftar- 
ther. And if this is sufficient, the sceptic's com* 
plaint amounts to the absurdity of endeavoring 
ta. substitute explanation for proof : and of also 
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demanding of the God of Heaven a knowledge of 
the universal system, which he would think it 
absurd to look for with regard to the most fami- 
liar objects of human perception. 

A mystery is that which cannot be explained 
from known principles. And this difficulty exists 
only in relation to our actual knowledge : to a man 
t>om blind, there is a mystery in vision ; to a man 
t>orn deaf, in sounds. If a person were educated 
apart from mankind, more than half what passes 
in lifey with all systems of government, would be 
mystery. To man, under any circumstances, the 
system by which he is connected with a future 
state of being, must be full of mystery : such is 
Religion. But between the mysteries of religion 
and those of nature, there are some important 
differences. The natural mysteries are mostly 
phenomena offering themselves to our senses, and 
not to our faith i and requiring rather to be ac- 
counted for, than believed or disbelieved. They 
are also totally disconnected with any law of obli- 
gation, and therefore never come into collision 
with those moral and animal dispositions, upon 
which human conduct is mainly founded. For 
this reason, the passions are not strongly enlisted 
against them, and the reason is left to its proper 
course. Next, they are not connected with awful 
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fears, which make their serious entertainment 
too depressing for the ordinary class of worldly 
persons. Lastly, no one is by any law enjoined 
to believe in them. Consequently, they are ta- 
citly overlooked by the ignorant, and impartially 
examined by the studious. Intellectual curiosity 
and human ambition find their interest in deve- 
loping their hidden wonders to the light. But 
with the difficulties, which equally form the boun- 
daries of human knowledge, in the scheme of things 
to which we belong as members of a future state, 
it is entirely different. 

They are not perceptible to the senses ; they are^ 
the foundations of the most sacred obligations; 
they are indissolubly joined with the most awful 
and impressive sanctions of hope and fear ; and 
they are the subject of faith. Hence, as I have 
already shewn at length, the unwillingness of the 
heart is added to the limits and the sophistry of 
the intellect. 

There are, however, in the objections to reveal- 
ed religion, on the account of difficulties, some pe- 
culiar absurdities, which I will endeavor to point 
out in order, and as distinctly as I can. 

Bishop Butler, with unanswerable force, proves 
that in any system emanating from the author of 
nature, or in the ordinary economy of Providence, 
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such difficulties should be looked for. Their 
absence would amount to a strong presumption 
against a Religion. On the other hand, too, it is 
evident, that if any man were intelligent and 
sober-minded enough, to have compiled the ablest 
and most beneficial scheme of morality that the 
world has known, he would not have gratuitously 
loaded it with conditions — calculated in a high 
degree to call forth the opposition, and to awaken 
the scepticism of all succeeding ages. 

So FAR, then, it appears that such difficulties are 
necessary to the supposition of a religion haying 
come from God ; and that they are inconsistent 
with the supposition of an origin in human inven- 
tion. 

But there is a point of view still more impor- 
tant, because more direct. To give the greatest 
possible distinctness to this view, in whidi the 
whole subject may be said to be implicitly con- 
tained ; let us endeavor to ascertain how far the 
necessity of the existence of these mysteries, is to be 
inferred from the actual conditions of the Christian 
religion. All your objections to the system rise from 
the supposition, that Christianity is a system inten- 
ded for the improvement and perfection of human 
society. This assumption is, however, purely gra- 
tuitous* Human society is never considered in 
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Scripture, or by any Christian Church, in any 
other light than as subsidiary to a future state : 
with the religion of politics we are in no way 
concerned. The religion of the Gospel is the 
connection between this and a future state ; and 
to be considered in this view alone. When you 
depart from this, you are talking of something 
else — ^which I am in no way pledged to defend 
here* 

From the very nature and design of revealed 
religion, it must contain doctrines beyond the 
understanding of bounded intelligences. Its essen- 
tial purpose is, to disclose to us the hopes and 
fears, the laws and conditions which affect us, in 
relation to another state of being totally distinct 
from this present state. A scheme of truths, which, 
when fairly pursued towards their real design, are to 
be resolved into the purposes of God, must neces« 
sarily terminate far beyond the survey of human 
intelligence. But it is enough to say, that it must 
contain references to that other state, to which its 
purpose is to turn our minds and affections. It 
must tell something of the preternatural instru- 
mentality, by which we are members of another 
kingdom. It must say something of that God, 
for whose purposes we are to exist. In so doing, 
too, it must not only adhere, as far as it goes, to 
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the tnitli ; but it must break off at some points, 
where further revelation has no present purpose, 
and where human intelligences cease. Now from 
all these conditions, mystery is the necessary result* 

Let us then, for a moment, try to estimate some 
of tibe rational probabilities, as to the more ex- 
tended system of being to which we are thus led. 
There has been, upon this subject, abundance of 
splendid speculations ; but I will confine myself 
here to inferences from the facts of Christianity. 

A world of angels, of departed souls, and of 
evil spirits are certainly comprehended in the 
whole system of divine government ; of which, 
therefore, without resorting to conjecture, how- 
ever probable, the scene of human life must neces- 
sarily form a very small and subordinate part. 
But as all these are interwoven, as parts of a single 
plan, and to be combined eventually in a single 
scene, and perhaps finally subjected to one great 
division into good and evil ; it follows, that to 
consider jvsily the part we know, we must con- 
sider it as a part of the whole, according to the 
principles and intent of which it cannot but exist. 
Now to do this, we must either thoroughly under- 
staad the whole system of being from end to end ; 
or be still ignorant of much, even of that psurt which 
we know best. When therefore you speak of Chris- 
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tianity, and ask in your compendious way, why 
should there be any mystery ? why should there be 
any thing difficult to the simplest understanding ? 
it may be replied, that we know as much as we are 
concerned to know, and have no right to complain 
that we are left ignorant of what does not concern 
us. And when yi^u add, why then are these 
latter truths at all presented to bewilder us ? the 
answer here suggested is, that the great truths of 
the divine dispensation are inseparably combined. 
To have given us a simple system, founded on our 
actual experience, would have been to have given us 
a system not the true one, a system, not that of God — 
instead of that real system, by which we are actually 
connected with the rest of his universal kingdom, 
every part of which must be upheld by the same 
conservative law, which unites, governs, and pre- 
serves the whole. To worship God at all, it must 
be God as he actually exists — ^not as we have the 
power of imagining his existence. The doctrines 
of Christianity either refer to this, or to the scheme 
of our redemption ; this latter must have reference 
also to the general plan of which it is part, and 
not to our particular notions of it. It must be 
construed with reference to the purpose of God — 
or not at alL Here we can go to a limited extent, 
but this is calculated to intimate the existence of 
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a wider and obscurer field. We pass over some 
well known points, to fix on one which is less 
thought of than its importance merits. Besides 
the merciful intent of redeeming us from everlast- 
ing destruction, we are as fully aware of another 
principle — the vindication of the attributes of God 
in the face of the universe of ikioral being, against 
the extensive and powerful opposition of the Evil 
Archangel and his legions. 

The principles of a religion coming from God, 
and having a purpose to endure beyond this visible 
state, must be in their nature uniform, constant, 
and of universal application. But the stages of 
opinion, to which human speculation refers them, 
are transient, and perpetually on the change. 
What is just and expedient according to the no- 
tions of any one age, nation, or philosophical sect, 
is not so in another Period, Latitude, or School. 
All of these are equally confident in their opinions, 
each holds itself to be standing on the highest point 
of human knowledge. The Religion of the Gospel 
belongs to no age, and to no school ; wherever it 
comes, it offers itself efficaciously to the sober 
minded of all — is equally intelligible to the jpeasant 
and the sage, as a practical system, and equally 
inexplicable as a speculative theory j claiming 
assent not less on the rational tangibility of its doc- 
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tt^ifies, '(ham oti^ the certainty <tf itevevideiuiM(i«id 
the e^tperltn^ntal' f&CMj of its praolice« ^^iti iAf^as 
a shdiM be, mysterioiM from bisgiBHiillg^ito wai. 
Its'i^hor and ^nd^ God — lis ixnttiediaftd -dbjM^, 
o«r prtseryation fimn a lOBte of whkh vf^ kitd* 
ncrthiiig, otkT redemption to a state > of wlttdUfWte 
know nothings aid our conduct m- a vstatd^aof 
which we know little tiruh/. If the fiee]ilte< -mtkr 
should have his difficulties cleairdd. op, 4>tii«r)diffi- 
elilties' h^ond them nmst infallibly arise, ontil 
heshiauld become percipient of all tiiiat]8>kliQwli«to 
God. . Unless with move , advanced kaowlfedgeHWts 
also suppose more deep Inimility, and a mororafi^ 
sdnahle spirit of enquiry^; and that' aiiri^dng^ttas 
finite intelligBnoe - sooner ' or later >iiiiiB|fc^>ati tbe 
boundary, of knowledge^itha eactraveganee aP ton- 
ject«ire«and the presumption > of Soc^iiafim abosild 
be restrained by the sane assunaieie, thf^t'itbal^e 
still lies. hey^iMliit in e veiry direotioni ca wil.Yeil9e 
of unknown. tnitb> prd^r^d by an infi»itQ .ai^d kcr 
.scrutable w:isdom. . .;fii 

I mU, eonelude tbiB letter by. pointtfig^vj^ur 
altentioin. to the true eause of the class of olgofn- 
tioww o£. .which we now speak: ; it , is v wy. coi|ii»^- 
i»ensi(Ve$ aipd. fEoay serve to account for tk^ e^te^^e 
of iizi^y other speciisa of objectioUi also* Na^^, 
an iqr<drse method of reasoning. In aU >(^tti^r 
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iMfmoches of our knowledge, we begin at the begin- 
ning ; or as nearly so as our means of information 
will admit of« In the concerns of religion^ we be* 
gin but too often with presumptuous inquiries on 
those remote and ultimate conclusions, which are 
farthest removed from the sphere of sense and 
ordinary reasoning. This I will endeavor to 
illustrate by a familiar analogy. 

It has been attempted by an eminent mathema* 
tician, to draw an inference favorable to Christi- 
aoiiy, from the existence of mystery in mathema- 
tics. The argument has much weight. But how 
does it happen, that an inference not clearly 
intelligible to human conception, should not also 
be an objection to mathematical reasoning ? 

The true reason is this: in mathematics you 
begin with definitions, and having, by means of 
the simplest reasoning, established a basis of most 
obvious and easy conclusions, you advance by steps 
of equal ease and certainty upward, through a sys- 
tematic process, from inference to inference, until 
some conclusion presents itself, fortified in the evi- 
dence of the strict and inevitable reasoning by 
which you have attained to it — ^but yet utterly 
irreconcilable with your ordinary notions acquired 
from perception. Now here, what is the conse- 
quence ? You admit it from the very first, on 
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the.! faith of matheina.tical reasoning. You have 
ascended from step to step, from one notion ta. 
another immediately above it in the chain of infe* 
rences ;. until that appiears true, which perhaps you: 
might have pronounced irreconcilable to your rea- 
son. If instead of being the objects of reason, the 
doctrines of the higher geometry had been made- 
dependant upon faith, and in some way connected, 
with conscience and inclination, they would in- 
stantly be converted into the objections of scepti- 
cism and. the stumbling-blocks of unbelief. The' 
proofs would be overlooked, and the results called 
absurd, contradictory, and unintelligible. 

I . am not ignorant that verj eminent mathe* 
maticians assert that there are no mysteries in: 
mathematics. These persons, however, are under 
a mistake a^ to the meaning of the word. Wheu 
they say that there is. nothing contrary to reason 
in ipathem^tics, th^y say no more tban may be 
said for religious truths. What is mystery to 
us, may be . nothinig. more than common senae 
in Heaven* .There can exist nothing irrecon- 
ci] cable to reason,, in the strict sense. It is. 
enpugh for our purpose, that there are mathemati- 
cal conclusions, which have amongst mathemati- 
cians parsed for such^ and yet in no instance 
excited m?tthematical . scepticism. As the geome- 
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trician Aiakes a further progpress, we' may alloTr 
that an increased accuracy of conception, and per- 
haps a new method of thinking may result ; and 
f hen it may be perceived, that the difficulty arose 
from not rightly interpreting an expression, or 
froixk some error as to the true law of mathematical 
reasoning. To discover this has, in the mean time, 
been an advance in knowledge. In opposition to 
all this, when a person of sceptical understanding 
applies to religious truth, his conduct is to begin 
by enquiring into the reasonableness of those re- 
sults, which a little sober reflection would have 
told a steadier understanding, must necessarily be 
placed beyond the reach of human inquiry. And 
befof 6 he ever thinks of the usual and natural pro- 
cess of looking to their "proofs, ' he asks the strange 
aftd sCbsurd question, whether they are possible, 
cortdeivable, or fit ? — questions which can no more 
bef answered, than when an infant asks who lives 
im the sun. He therefore Rejects religion on the 
v^ grounds that he would* reject mathematics, if 
h^'had any read or imaginary interest iii their re- 
jectioh. I might here refer you back to your owil 
adventure with the mountain philosopher,' meii- 
tioh^a in a fbrmer letter. But ind'^eil yoti have 
oft^nWHoccsdion to see all the spirii of scepti- 
cism fully fehefwn tipoh similar occasions. ' For 
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inHk^^i^ttl'df all our natural prejudBcoB a^ainM 
rdigiotls t^fitrt^^^nd iiDfioditions, it is quite evU 
dentj'th&t to deny what they do not understand id 
tUe" first impttke'of most men. That there 19 3^ 
conlira!*y impulse, is no objection to this. Man is 
iMde ti|^ of contending impulses, whieh obey their 
several Uws of action ; and though they make his 
conduct inconsistent under similar circumstances, 
yet oflfer no difficulty to the general reasoner. 
Thus you know those who, while they fastidiously 
reject the mysteries of religion, hold opinions of 
their own still less reconcilable with reason, and 
not so well supported by proof. The Sceptic who 
pretends to reject religion on account of those 
miracles, without which it could not be reasonably 
authenticated, belieres in the miracles of his own 
fancy ; he is imposed upon by the chimeras of 
some visionary philosophy ; and is above all men 
generally credulous and liable to be deceived in 
all things relative to human character and actions. 
But this inconsistency is reconciled by the fact that 
hi8 arguments are but a flimsy pretence, which 
neither impose upon himself or any body else ; and 
that the secret of his philosophy is the deranged 
moral affection of a prejudiced or a reluctant mind. 
In truth, it is impossible for any person of 
really profound intellect to reason far upon any 
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snbjeoti witliout coming to some inacrutable.4*^ 
culty, wlpick has perplexed th« phU<MM>pby qf ages. 
The. sciolist alone can cut everj knot ; Jke.eYplainci 
wliat he pleases to explain, and denies tha.rest« 
He measures infinity with an ease pix>pQFtiQi»^4 to 
the shallowness of his sight, and the sbortobess ai 
Ui line. 



LETTER IV. 

ON MYSTERIES. ; 

* • 

The substance of my last letter may be >tbu§ 
summed : a system, which exists in relation to 
another unknown, and therefore mysterious state 
of being, must necessarily contain mysteries; and 
therefore, any objection on the ground of mystery, 
must assume that Religion is a forgery. 

Ther«i is no subject, however, upon whick the 
human mind can be employed that is not replete 
with mystery. And I now proceed to shew that 
Christianiity is not more beset with difficulties, 
than, it is also an effective means of resolving many 
diffioulHies otherwise insoluble. This is itself among 
its matiy proofs: the fact which reasonably explains 
a difficulty not otherwise to be solved, is itself^ -a 
probable (inference from those coiiditions which 
constitute the .aUedged -difficulty. Now Christian- 
ity is the inference from many such questions. 

Mlf^we^ (trace bade the steps of the sciences and 
known institutions, o£ history and traditiouj it is to 
bofasceirtaiited that the human race, together wHh 
the system o£animated nature now in existence, has 
begun 4o exist within certain limits of time com- 
pal»ti vely r eeent« \ By means ■ equally certain^ it is 
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settled that the globe which we inhabit has been 
at no very remote period subject to a great phy- 
sical revolution. From history we find records of 
the beginnings of nations and national customs, 
which records appear to have an evident yet un- 
concerted agreement in many leading particulars ; 
but ar«, at the same time, so loaded and confused 
with monstrous disagreements and absurdities, bb 
to 4tfibrd no, due as to their true origin. To ac- 
count, in a plain, rational, and consistent manner, 
for the existence, agreements, and disagreements 
of these— by a history, which, without containing 
any of their extravagancies, presents a master-key 
to them all — reconciling actual knowledge with 
early history and tradition, and reducing, without 
design, all . the perplexities of ancient history 
and. philosophy into a clear, consistent, and tho^ 
roughly reasonable system — such a consummation 
could not have, been the work of human invention, 
as it would haxre requined more power of combina- 
tion, and more knowledgeof'&cts than* any one 
could have possessed* ov acquired. < The history of 
the worldi.must indeed have i^emauied thr^ongh all 
time a mystery of mysteries, weife not all the 
greater 4iKiEculties of aneient history reduced to the 
simplest order in one history, the earliest of all ; 
and this so naturally and simply, that in the wcurds 
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of a ^ell-known writer, " The history recttrdid 
by Moses appears like a bright but remote obj^(it» 
seen through the glass of an excellent 'Optildiati^^ 
clear, distinct, and well-defined : but wh^en 'i^ 
look back on the accounts traiismitted conceiPiring 
thie AsdyrMins, the Egyptians, Medea, md Sej/"- 
thians, or those of the early ages of Italy tttid 
Greece, we find nothing but a series of ittcredflMe 
and inconsistent events/' And here, if any rnib 
supposes that so clear a history, a'pfaildso^^hy; mid 
a religion, could by any human intellig^ice be^ <ebc- 
tracted from the confused philosophies aild mon- 
strous religions of antiquity, let it be remehibered^ 
that these uncouth abortions are the effortis of th0 
greatest names existing during a long succession df 
ages, to fix religion and morality upon- reasonalile 
grounds. And while they display all ihe higheM 
human faculties in their greatest perfection, ihey 
have not led to a single result, sufficiently fortified 
in reason or authority .to stand the test of the inqui« 
ry of after ages ; or at best, that may fiot be^ traced 
to some anterior source, and this in such a manner, 
ad to connect them by all the truth they happen to 
possess, with the one primitive history. 

If yt)ii desire a strong confirmation of this view, 
I would beg of you to turn your attention to the 
^hilo^ophy of some modern writers ; who hire ven- 
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lUff^J^ dfmrt the aaber b^^teatrack of tll^. ipq^eKu 
^RdjWq<iMr'9»pbilowphy, in or^or to di§c;9yer^)jji;wQr6 
fi|yifi|i|Alfonrtb» ocigia of the world, togi^tbl^ ,wit«h 
i^fi9fMFfieti and principle of human lift^ .ipdfpeR- 
dfi^%)p£r4vdatipn and sacxed history. In ^fi9p 
<^?s ii9^* gi^e^ loomparative knqwledg^. yoja lo^y 
ttfess irfjWr^Q the bun^n mind repeating t^pse ^s^tfV 
fi^itj^prs which, from the mo^t distant t^P?^^»r . ^ 
b^ never, ceas^ to commit :. un^n^i^i^nsly. w^^ 
df^ingiback totb(} dark labyrinths of the heatljb^p 
^b^opby.^ driiwing tb4 .jnQst.iqfipprtant.cop/iilu- 
3ioM . &pm the vaguest and niost . gratuitow 
Mmmptidns ; and tki^^ indeed, with a raeiv^o^ and 
^pnefipUianOy, fr^m. which it might be-.tho^^^bt, ^kvA 
ithcjfiie iageniovis. peraon* .w^pe atrucfc ^i^h «oflae 
ri»6itwa)iian>. for the purpqpe .of m?>kiflg it (juite 
^PPSW'^s'h^w little we should. discpyer uppn tjbese 
i9»por|j»pij; pointy if . left tq o^r Qwp,,BOw;^S.,of 
(%Wflry.; , ... ',j ■ • ■ • ! 

\»lUfilk*3Qnt afij suppc^iti^ja but the Qnp> is, etjiafi^- 
.^illBftPt.t*ft.b»twy,of. tK<^ Jfiwish, p^t8%.,.„:r^p 

«ul8»f*i.i* )■*«<>.• «f*«» ^^^ too !w^^U -di^HW^ ij^ftd 
would, indwell, of it8plf,.b^ar,;the/s?MftJ5094U!»»f^ 
»tti f«iw^ iof.iCii:»6t*finity. J i§hall, ^ji^ ,to^jP|tice 

«*B§fmWWky.aaQtl»ej;Jh^a4. ,, . |. ... , ,.,.,„ | 
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to all nations and ages, from the very first notices 
of human history, and which are inexplicable on 
any supposition but that of divine revelation. And 
by a coincidence very remarkable, these are the 
leading doctrines of all religions which can be 
traced to an early origin. In the more barbarian 
forms of religion, these are either much distorted, 
or disguised, or partially obliterated. But in the 
Mosaic and Christian religion, they remain in 
their primitive integrity — ^undisguised, and unde- 
filed by the admixture of human opinions. These 
are, in fact, themselves the mysteries of our creed. 
Now what we would affirm is this — that if we 
suppose these difficult and unintelligible notions to 
be human inventions, the proposition is opposed 
to all our knowledge of the human mind. It is .a 
manifest absurdity to suppose the fundameotoi 
notions of religion, in which all mankind ^eeaot 
without any concert to have concurred, to have no 
foundation in fact or right reason. 

There is surely less difficulty attendant upoa 
the supposition, that the system of existeoice and 
of government, which is carried on within the 
council of God, contains something too profound 
for j&nite reason to comprehend ; than in the 
stri^ngely extravagant notion, that the priests and 
];ulers of all the widely scattered nations and poli- 
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tie§9 from tbe earliest time, should have concurred 
in the unauthorized adoption of ideas, so remotely 
beyond all the elements of human thought. This 
consideration derives added weight from a view of 
those religious notions, which can actually be 
traced to human invention ; and which the philo^ 
sophers and empirics of all ages have ever laboured 
to substitute for the primitive notions of religion* 
In these may be found the real workings of fraud 
and superstition. There is between the two classes 
a difference not easily overlooked — ^the one being 
the obvious result from the principles of human 
nature,' and the known state of human civilization 
at some era : the other, absolutely untraceable to 
these or any other known first principle, afford 
no tangible ground either for explanation or de- 
nial ; they are not either opposed to right reason, 
or to be reconciled by it, but are clearly beyond 
its sphere. Indeed, it has invariably been the 
office of superstition, to bring down religion to 
the level of human passions, by giving a body to 
the most spiritual ideas — by inventing images for 
the senses to lay hold of, or for the fancy to amuse 
or terrify itself with. But the doctrine df the Tri- 
nity, and that of the atonement by sacrifice — both of 
which are fundamental ideas of religion — together 
with the doctrines of free grace and justification 
by faith, with which the gospel has completed and 
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in some measure explained the system, these 
are dembnstrably not amongst the productions of 
human mind, and are therefore unaccountable oa 
any supposition but that already mentioned. 

There is another difficulty not less obvious to 
deep reflection, but which I confess requires much 
thought to bring it fairly before the mind. The 
inconsistencies and the contradictions which exist 
in our actual state, and in the moral and intellec- 
tual habits of our minds, are too familiar to be 
impressive. The thoughtless deny them, the shal- 
low call them human nature, and the ingenious 
invent theories to account for them, in which sober 
ti*uth or sound reason has no part. The mind is 
still unsatisfied in proportion to the clearness of its 
thoughts. The difficulties which arise in compar- 
ing man's moral and intellectual nature with his 
actual state ; the intellectual desires, ever tending 
far beyond knowledge or the means of knowledge ; 
the moral sentiments of hope, fear, desire, expand- 
ing far beyond the probabilities of this life ; the 
cbnstarit tendency to act in opposition to our im- 
mediate well-being ; the universal tendency to and 
against reUg'ion ; all these, upon which I forbear 
to dwell at length, are accounted for by the doc- 
trines of Christianity and them alone. Of these I 
will bnly point your attention distinctly to one, as 
you have yourself noticed it often ; namely, the 
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di^pofiitioa I which is so universal to acquiesce in 
principles of right and virtue — to these add reli^ 
gion^-*-iB theory I and to reject them as they affect 
the conduct. Now all this is plainly interpreted 
by the religion of the Bible. It is no more than 
the great first principles which the apostle so fully 
demonstrates^ and which experience, though it 
could not discover, has not failed to confirm — the 
fall of man, and the consequent depravation of his 
whole nature, which is the universal and obvious 
consequjence. The law of sin is in truth of the 
same importance in the moral, that the law of 
gravitation is in the physical world. Nothing can 
he rightly understood until it is taken into account. 
The general assent to the awful facts of revealed 
religion, taken together with the small comparative 
effect they produce on the feeling and conduct of 
the sincerest believers, is, after ail that may be said, 
a moral difficulty of the first magnitude, until the 
" enmity against God^' is admitted, and the general 
corruption of a fallen being taken fully into ac- 
count. It may indeed be fearlessly asserted, that 
the Bible — itself authenticated by the most irrefra- 
gable proofs, as the revelation of all that is neces- 
sary to be known upon the origin, the nature, and 
destination of the human race^offers no difficulties 
so great as those to which it is the only rational 
^nd consistent expositor. 
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The last point to which I must request your 
attention on this subject is, that» had it been the 
object of Christ and his disciples to deceive maxx* 
kind into a system of belief, it would obviously 
be a part of their plan to gpuard against those 
objections which they must from the beginning 
have foreseen. This I say, not only because this 
could not have escaped the most cursory attention^ 
and because the whole of the moral and practical 
part of the system gives an unparalleled proof of 
fore-sight and sagacity, but in fact, because those 
very things are foretold in the book itself. Had* 
our Lord and the sacred writers either de3igiiedlgr» 
or undesignedly imposed upon mankind, the mysr 
teries of our faith are not precisely such as they 
would have imposed ; for they are such, that, unless 
they are truths, they have neither operation v^M 
distinct meaning. It is one thing to have a spiri^- 
tual efficacy, and another quite distinct, to be un- 
derstood : a proposition may be received as comixig 
from God, and like Him be inexplicable ; but 
then, such are not the inventions of crafty and saga- 
cious men. Art would address itself to the pa^<^ 
sions, and o£fer a sensual paradise — ^imagination, in- 
flamed by fanatic zeal, would have addressed ima- 
gination, and offered some tenth Heaven of pomp 
and picture. The philosophic visionary would ha^e 
imposed by the speciousness of his reasoning, and 
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founded his creed upon the rules of logical reason- 
ing* Some ground-work for the mysteries trould 
appear either to the reason or the sense. But the 
mysteries of the Bible are equally remote from 
f«icy or reason ; they stand on no earthly basis, 
and are obviously not thoughts belonging to the 
mind of man. Their assertors could not haye 
ioirented them, been imposed upon by them, or 
fiilly understood them. They are therefore ^only to 
be taken as communications from God ; not for the 
purp6se of exciting a presumptuous curiosity, but 
because they are eternal truths, connected with 
our welfare. They may be intended at the same 
time to exercise that faith, which is among the 
Ughest virtues which our darkened state admits 
of ; 'while they serve to exhibit to the thoughtful 
mind, remote but sublime glimpses of truth beyond 
this low state, and obscurely intimate the awful 
distance we have before us in the scale of being, 
before we can approach the sacred counsels of the 
Eternal. 

I think then, my friend, that we may conclude 
that a religion which you admit to be founded 
np^D first principles of virtue, is not a structure of 
nnintelligible absurdity or obscure fanaticism^ — 
suppositions, which, when plainly stated, appear 
too gross for sanre understandings to adopt. 
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LETTER IV. 

SUMMARY OF THE EVIDENCES OF JTHE 
CHRISTIAN RELIGION. 

To prove the truth of Christianity form^ ^9 p^t 
of the purpose of these letters ; it is a distiAct 
subject, and one of extensive detail, Yo;iji, rofu^e 
to enter upon it. If you did not, instead of. ;9rf it- 
mg these letters, I should have to refer ya^.to 
Paley and the many other able writer£i| wh<i) ^ftT^ 
devoted their best talents to the subject*^ J^ji^ftjin 
answer to your constant assertion, that the^'^iim^i. 
ther is nor can be Bnj proofs it becomes, aip/^/of 
ipy duty to offer a slight summary qf tjjftt TVjj^]jc|j^,is 
offered: you will thus have yoursdf thQ:Stq|v^j^o 
judge whether it is not sui^h as to, be f^\v\y.p^^^^^o 
the . common sense pf mankinds and. ^p^,^uj^,jj^le 

* 

to be overthrown without any great ^ff^t[pjfjy(^- 
san $ if it were not upheld by truth, . Y oif|.fa|^, 
ioi' common with many» have im^n^i . tjl|f^tH*iyie 
tChrifitian religion is maintained: byi .^p^^^jis 
MfimtKy^ and. the subtle, reQ<Kurcies .qf. <^g^tgff))i8 
advocacy, such as we have.alriQadjjrt 4e^||)^Q^,jas 
*biftfig employed in oppositian tp 4t» > -iW)9?€k)t}iis the 
faeti it would undoubtedly .weighs .stnogr^gly iftg^ipst 
it ; for such are not the means by which I^Mth* i^ 
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maintained in any undoubted instance. But the 
great distinction between the reasons on either 
side, consists in this, that the leading advocates of 
the Christian religion are, of all writers on any 
subject, those who have, with the most unbending 
sternness of purpose, adhered to fact alone, rejecting 
as suspicious those deviations into abstract reason* 
ing, in which the whole of scepticism consists. 
They have sought out no difficult, doubtful, and 
contested first principle, or invented no system, 
for the purpose of establishing a historic fact. 
Their resources have been the same rules of evi- 
dence, the same laws of probability and of nature, 
Whtdi are the governing and conducting principles 
of aH mankind. And so far from their proofs hav- 
ing been overthrown, they can scarcely be said to 
have been even assailed. Christianity, however it 
may be questioned by the deist, is as fiilly estab- 
lished in the body of literature, as it is possible for 
a fact to be, being maintained by all the varied 
proofs oi which from its nature it admits of ; none 
of which have not been established by every teirt ; 
and any one of which would, if rightly undwstoed, 
be enough to sustain it. 

The Christian religion is antecedently probable. 
To this consideration I would not be understood 

to attach any importance as proof ; it relies on a 
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species of reasoning to which I object, as not? Being 
stWctly tvithin the limits of our reason. DAt'l^bffe 
^fk1tie of it is this, that at the outset, it neutrflBi^i 
rae V&ole feodjr of that scepticism, which is virtuAHy 
iciiih'tfed' on the assumption of the oppo^te prihW^ 
p!e,' vizi— its antecedent improbability. That the 
Creator of the human race endowed marl with reK- 
px)us tehdehcies, and either taught or infused 'certain 
general notions connected with these, is adtnitfed 
fecit T^lhat in this there vrss some ' deHgn in ^vb^ 
DaSle. 'iThat the operation of this desig^n is to be 
discerned somewhere amongst the religioU^Ttiahi- 
feStations of mankind, is but a reasbnabl^ ittfet- 
eWfe'; which, though not necessary perhaps, -isi 
iiitt'%e' greatest' pi'obability : and iF bo;' Hhitt 
inaohgst' these,' "thai manifestation most connefdC^ 
tor"' "thk highest degree of cidliizatibn and"tfefe 
piirest morality, most uniformly traceafelfe'tbi dtt 
Mrly origin, and' mOst rationally acconntinf^ fw 
^e superstitions of manktnd^---that ttiis i^hbtkld^^M 
the rear mamfestatibri of ' the will of the 'gtfeat IDfe- 
«ff^CT,' w'a moral p^khllily ' 6( k ver^ tiigh-dfeflWi 
mxt,^lWat' ihi^ 'parKcul^r toanifest^ih iHtJuHf«i 
*^a?letf 'h' jr' y Sinibh- 'of ' inpt^tiiM miHimk-'MtA 
^i^liVfpitCicd^i^te^ik; is equally to-lJ^^f fe^itfi^ 
'feoik^'4"abi6bKiea'€drigiii^itibii dfi themrci'^d 
theobj^i^ia'o^'j'elJ^iM.''""" '>"■""" "••''• "" "'' 
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MnSHtr.|;b€ire is also another set of congideratiops 
ifl^fkpV^J designate the probably true religion; 
tlMW . connected with its reception amongst man- 
\ifl4^', This I will explain. The e:pstence ^f 
ipppal eril is a fact ; the concurrent existei^c^,of 
iffjigunm and anti<*religious tendencies is anoth^^if : 
1^0^: .which, the existence of some remediaj sysr 
tfijl^^ lit . the nature of a revealed religion, ^nd its 
R^WfNP^^t ppppBttion to the existing deprfiyatj^n 
(^•} ^umeiQ nature, is a probability too obviou^, t^ 
^fiqvire p^pf : aod therefore also, the uniyer^ 
tw4fincj,,to iresist .the true religion is. another 
afili^4^t probability of a high order-— apprpacbi* 
vfig jf^ep^ to the character of necessity* -^i^d.^t 
fgfOr fc^^jreinankedy by the w»y« ho.w opposite, in ^i| 
^'W^^i^fi^.tb^ yecjeption given to all other.rcjligioi^^ 
i^^ic^jpaajf^ be observed to obtain encireased r^g|i^^ 
1ft WPPffrtW^^;^ they ,depi»rt frop ^^t whicji maj^ 
l^^We^^ that great original type, from whence 
%l^?re Jf|j?W^pd ']m irepfeeentatii^^ of ,all tlj^ 
«#W^ofl« pMppi;9titi9^, apd passion. ^^ %}^^ 
MWte'dlftlPW?, 9^ tWg^fftpnt wigM easijy be .w^^^^ 

the very chaos within which )^e,,wp,\^14,b^9,^j^^ ^^1^ 



1/2 PROOFS OF CHRISTIANITY. 

' ' tlie^ nexi consi Jei-atlbn in the' WdeJ- 6{^fMtkf • 
is tBe ' argiittient frotu pi'ophecj'^-^a clear, ttndttfi ' 
swerable,' and sufficient pr6of, if • no> oth'^r teiWedi * 
Tills argument has recently been l&id before this 
pi^itcV Wil^* grfeat clearness and unan^ireraliiiS 
force; 'by tiid ReV. A. Keith of Edinbtirgh. j unA) 
so far aslhfe ttrfiiciples of f eadt)ii a¥e di^itdBf ri^, I' 
wbiild! stake the whole <][uefetion 6n the con^Jusivbi' 
riess of this argument.* . ' 
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In this' work it is shewn, from l!he wriWflgd 6t 
sceptical historian^, that the prophecied dotitttitaed 
fn scnpiure, on th^ events oUhe ^.orid. bave beei 
un\(ormij and literally fulfilled; and that thfes^' 
varfous fulfitmeiits, w6re such as to have beetif, 
not merely beyond the contemplation of thfe pVd- 
phets, but also antecedently improbable : ill sotide 
L« requiring ckange., wLk L 3mo»n to We 
occurred, iii the physical character of countries } 
ip. otliers, moral and political revolutions, which 
would require centuries to effect. In some of 
tnese, the changes were so remote iii time and 
character froiri any thing knomi, that the ^n^ty 
first ideas ot them could not be supposed to e:tist, 
without conceding the disputed claim to divine 
inspiration ; or lastly, in most of these, h coficur* 
rence of contingencies so remote m time, so precise 

^ I'. • m • 

* Evidence of Prophecy, &c. 
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in Adaptation, and m unpossible to be anticipati^d, 
tliaft fWbw the whole series is taken together-~if 
tbe.prQpheejT be admitted — ^the solution that admits 
of divine instrumentalitj is the least maryellouSi^ 
Thi^. aiithoritiesy from which this argument is sup* 
pcorfeedf aie such indeed as not mere1}r to confirm . 
it, Jkit' to extend in a wonderful manner, the vi^ w 
which it affocds of the continued forethought and 
vigilant superintendence of that great All-disposer 
of mind% in still making the good and evil al\ke 
instromental to his purposes ; as it exhibits, and 
this with remarkable clearness, the wonderful fact, 
ti)^ such men as Gibbon, &c. were provisions 
within the very scope of providential design, to 
raise up the most authoritative of all commenta* 
tors on his word — its professed enemies. 

That particular part of the argument which 
relates to the coming of Christ, stands also on 
its peculiar evidence of the same character ana 
force — hostile testimony, and particular fulfil- 
tnents, antecedently impossible to be anticipatea. 
The prophecies were preserved by the Jews, by 
whom Christ was crucified and his disciples per- 
secuted; and who, with the same scriptures in 
their hands, deny him still. The particulars, mi- 
ixute, numerous, unusual, comprising apparent 
impossibilities, were all, by concurrence almost 
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TOirj»puWu%. exactly fulfilled, in. W^^life^ft^ ^ifit^n^ 

89 inuph for thp evidence qf prpphecy^ . ..yji^tl 
8^t:u,te9t of the sceptlosi could only oppase. jlt^^J^ 
IJIfle. w^ld assertion, that it wias. Tfritten, aCtfi^yJ^ 
eyi^^t^.i i^uc^ is the candor and Qnch the re{^{(t 

^^TMsi^i^gtiW^ from testimony ^js.that/wrJw^ 
^f^f^^jiQipe tp ,tli^ oommon $19986 qf ma^nkAndtxM 
fj^,tha[^,,9Pk..i|rJiich, the world '^ accwtpmed t^r-ffyl 
i%»<feQ pfWjtieaJf.pnr^Wts /<>f Ufe-r-^nd wji^»i tepfe 
nSfttjlIS dwiwdf A^ni^^ersally ielt to >». wftQlu»»ftrt 
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if^^' Intentional deceivers; or imposed tlpoti 
tHeUselveB ; or their testimony must be traid In tiH 
i'^ptets : a statement which includes all posefible 
ifit^p6sitions. But the two first being- shewn to tM 
iii'lh^ bi^hest degree inconsistent with probatilltty; 
80 as to amount to an unprecedented and tf natithd- 
rii^' yiblation of the known laws df natuk*^, Uhe 
ihirS nedesMrily remains estahUshed. It Is m^e 
peifectly (Certain that they were not decMteA, cind 
flfe^Mrre-lhat they were not impostors: andtiotAtei^ 
nMtV^' t^emains, but to Insist upon ^ moral im{$6il^ 
sib!K«;f, 'or assent to Christianity. You may ^bjledf; 
ihlil^'fhere is at best an alter natite fa^e, HMLt ytiii 
aVftl/tiflat libidrty to chuse betwieen adverse! itoj)r6- 
MbiliCitdtf $ but it is not so. The itliradaloti^ ag€!h(^ 
ofi€bi^iyt dtid his apostles is as ptdb&ble, as Chat 
^iiid'^vib^ht have chosen to reveal himsdf to nMtn^ 
kikc^iift'iye only way^ that could amount to proof 
(^tii^the le^^hcy ; ' Iftiat ' Is, by ^Igfafi/ iidt ^thiii th^ 
6tdiiiiftt^ ie^mpasii of merely hum^n f^ency. 'A 
fi((»ifklef4hi^ cikly bte cMsidei^d^lltipi'dliaMej 6hl 
l^S^^unds '^f iriadeitjuate poit^^v ok" inMtdequi^ 
n^ihttfi thes^ b^g^Hhewii, i^jirobbbiilt^'^eii^Jfeiy 
^\k4^ liiid'Uhe question becomes shifted' ^t6^>tU^* 
Mli^M^>^f fa^. ^ The itbprbUbHHy WUdi^'^i^ 
i^»^ v#<wld *choose,^ i*'ai'vikyl*Wbri'df ^Hi»'^kii«W 
la*«lof<tttttute, a •itt?faCl^'>»^ithoUt»*)ie^a4e jidVdf' 
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or mottve ; and, of course, in the highest degree 
improbable and absurd. 

The next argument of this class, is that which 
has been also founded on the facts as well as 
on the history of the Mosaic and Christian re- 
ligions. It is this; that certain conditions are 
fulfilled in its history and existence, not consistent 
with its being an imposture. These I give you in 
the wordd of the writer who has stated the argu* 
ment ; they are : Firstly — " That the matter of 
fact be such, as that men's outward sense, their 
eyes and ears, may be judges of it. Secondhf-^^ 
That it be done publicly in the face of the world. 
jr%ir(%-^That not only public monuinents be 
kept up in memory of it, 'but some outward 
actions be performed. Frnt/rihly^^ThsX such mo- 
numents, and sach actions and observances be 
instituted, and do commence from the time that 
the matter of feet was '^one/'* 

To feel the force of this argument, you must 
ta)s:e the whole together $ as each condition m^y 
se|»rately be applicable to many iatlse statements, 
A historic fact may be stated as ftilfilUng the first, 
without being true; but not having oeourred, it 
shall have produced no ^ects and left no momi- 
ments. An imposture may, an the other hand, 

• t«slie*s Short Method, 
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iiaw left its monumente, and been received i and 
handed down as a truth ; but then it wtG»'*iiat 
6uch< as to be exposed to the evidence of • the 
tentes ; nor were its credentials exposed tt> ikb 
test of public sarutiny. 

The historical &LCt8 of the Christian rdligioa wene 
60 presented to the senses, and to the puUie^ sttoii- 
tiny of an adverse community, that it i^ould net, 
impose on any one, if it had been a frauds Its 
rites and monuments, which are sueh as. to he 
traceable to no other cause but the agenoy ei theee 
facts, began so immediately from', them, and boffe 
been sa uitinterruptedly maintained or presetvied, 
as to leave no doubt as to ^* certainty of thc^r 
OTigm* * • 

Another strong ailment, intimatielyi ^ counter- 
ed -in prkieiple with the iwi^ last, 'is this; that 
the whole history of ObrJBtianity implies, in> each 
period, the precise events of ^at.li^hichjmentitae- 
kfgQ it^ until we are conducted tctbe beginning, 
with : inevitable 'faice* of ^iaferfAcethat/thid begiil- 
ning' eanaot- be . any other thau thai ^ptetea^wi 
to by the iGhrl^afli. The ckmtiniied existende^f 
Christianity may thus ^ be fouiid^ to. p(redextt|< di.it- 
sd^ the most unanswerable evidencjB. • ^ SM tbuld 
notiihave commenced without th^^caus^ass^ned); 

opposed to every reigning superstition and preju- 

2 c 
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dice, to all the infirmities, passions, and strong 
prepossessions of the world, it could not have ob- 
tained toleration ; opposed to falsehood, it could 
not have used its arts ; opposed to worldly mo- 
tives, it could not have been actuated bj them. On 
any supposition but one, it is utterly anamalous, 
and a continued violation of every known princi- 
ple of fact and reason. 

As might be supposed from the nature of its facts, 
there are many distinct arguments, each proving 
the truth of the Christian religion : I cannot delay 
to state them all. But there is no fact from which 
the gospel derives a more powerful corroboration, 
than the history of St. Paul himself. He was a per- 
son well known for his learning, his zeal for the 
Jewish law, and his activity in persecuting the Chris- 
tians. He says of himself, in his defence before the 
Jewish people, the whole of which ypu may read in 
the 22nd chapter of the Acts, ** And I persecuted 
this way unto the death, binding and delivering 
into prisons both men and women. As also the 
High Priest doth bear me witness, and all the 
estate of the Elders^ from whom also I received 
letters unto the brethren, and went to Damascus, 
to bring them which were there bound to Jerusa- 
lem, to be punished." Now we know St. Paul, by 
his numerous writings at this day in our hands, as 
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well as by his history, which constitutes the greater 
part of the Acts of the Apostles ; from both of 
these sources, we know him to be a man of great 
knowledge, eloquence, prudence, and courage. 
We find him, in every chapter of this wonderful 
but well authenticated history, baffling, by the most 
consummate prudence, the arts to which his ene- 
mies had constant recourse, to bring him under 
the penalties of the Roman law — and pleading his 
own cause, and that of the faith, with a dignity and 
eloquence, and I may add a weight of facts and 
arguments, which made the governor Felix trem- 
ble ; and which drew from king Agrippa that re- 
markable answer, ** Almost thou persuadest me to 
be a Christian/' Such was the man whose sudden 
conversion from Judaism to Christianity we have 
to consider. It happened while he was in the 
very act of persecuting the Christians, with autho- 
rity which shewed him to have been a person much 
trusted, and of great reputation. Now, under such 
circumstances, let us consider whether it could 
have been brought about by human means : it was 
just in the very beginning of Christianity, before 
the few first Christian converts could have acquired 
any power, except that which they derived from 
Heaven* But as to this point, we know from their 
history, that the other christian disciples disbeliev- 
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ed the conversion of St. Paul ; they knew his cha- 
racter^ and. diatruated him ; this is therefore out 
of the question. They had nothing to do with his 
e^Miyersion> and even if it were asserted that they 
had, it could only have been by supernatural 
means* for we know that they had no other. Now 
if they were not the authors of his conversion, 
there was no one else to attempt it. The case be- 
fore us then is shortly this ; we have a person of 
the greatest weight, wisdom, and authority, en- 
trusted by his government with a commission 
against a weak and small party, \^ho were consi- 
dered ^as obnoxious to the laws of the state ; we 
must suppose him, as he tells us, attended by others, 
who could not of course be Christians, and who 
witnesses of all that occurred. Now, whatever 
was the cause, the consequence was his turning 
back from his commission, and at once becoming a 
convert to Christianity. The fact speaks for itself. 
P^sons of great zeal are not the persons to be con- 
verted in a day. Here we have one, under all 
conceivable disadvantages, converted in an instant, 
and from thejiceforth becoming to Christianity what 
he had hitherto been to Judaism, its ablest defen- 
der and most powerful advocate. To use his own 
words, ^^he laboured more abundantly than all of 
them." He gave up power, respect, and what is 
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not the least, his prejudices, for persecution, con- 
tempt, and death. We may then fairly conclude, 
that where all the common motives of human con- 
duct are excluded, there could have been none but 
that which is assigned ; we know the fact, and yet 
without a supernatural interference we know it to 
be impossible : the supernatural interference must 
then have taken place. 

Much might be added on the head of external 
evidence. To the close and continued connection 
between the history of religion and that of the 
world, might be added, the constant influence its 
events have had upon the formation of human sys- 
tems, the progress of civilization, and the revolu- 
tions of nations : insomuch, that there is much of 
the early history of mankind not to be understood 
without it, and that there is a very apparent cor- 
re^ndence of intent always traceable between the 
interests of religion and the events of the world. 
All things, in brief, which have the character 
of truth, give uniform evidence to the religion of 
the sacred writings. History, prophecy, testimony, 
the physical structure of the world, and the moral 
structure of man must, to the truly philosophical 
observer, appear to have a converging relationship 
to the same great central truth. 

But let us now turn to that class of facts which 
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constitute the internal evidence. The internal 
evidence is that which is to be drawn from 
the character and constitution of the system, its 
instruments, authorities, modes of ^promulgation, 
and methods of working. To preserve the strict- 
est simplicity, we will notice these briefly, under 
the following heads. The character of Christ, of 
his disciples, of the scripture narrative, of the 
scheme of redemption, of christian morality. 

Of the character of Christ (as here considered) 
it will be the less necessarv to write at much 
length, because the Infidel has joined with the 
Christian in praising it. The unspotted purity and 
sinless simplicity, on which the malignity of perse^ 
cution, or the rancour of Deism has not even 
attempted to throw the least breath of defamation, 
must be far above the praise or blame of mere hu- 
manity. Iii the perfect morality both of his actions 
and his precepts, he stands absolutely alone : all 
parallels are utterly absurd. Nor is he less to be 
distinguished for this, than for that wisdom which 
never failed to penetrate through all the windings 
of the human heart, and all the hidden infirmities, 
vices, and self-dieceptions of mankind. He ^^ spakie 
as never man spake,'' and acted as never man 
acted ; and cannot therefore, consistently with any 
regard for the first principles of moral experience. 
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be regarded either as an enthusiast or an impostor. 
Strangely anomalous, indeed, would it be, if the 
best devised, the most eflfectually promulgated, and 
most generally received moral code, the foundation 
of all civilized morality, should be the fruit of a 
heated and distempered mind ; or of any source, 
but the very maturest wisdom. And stranger still, 
if possible, should it be established by the most ab- 
surd and ill-devised imposture. And when we re- 
flect, that the death of the founder was not only 
predicted by himself, but made the very founda- 
tion of the whole, it is hard to find by what refine- 
ment of specious scepticism, imposture, ambition, 
or any personal motive can be imputed. No hero 
of poetic invention, or great name of philosophy, 
approaches even distantly the true character of 
Christ, exemplifying in the highest degree all per- 
fections, and equally distant from all extremes. 
So that, looking no further, strict reason seems to 
justify what all ascertained fact confirms, the di- 
vine character joined to the sinless and unerring 
human. 

But admitting most of this, it is common for the 
Sceptic to cut the knot, by affirming that Christ 
does not claim for himself the authority, or pro- 
pose the doctrines objected to. This gratuitous 
dogma proceeds from the most entire ignorance of 
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all authority upon the subject. To attempt here 
to offer the whole scriptural authority on the ques^ 
tioned points, would be rather matter for a sepa- 
rate and not very original treatise. But it may 
answer as well, to refer you to the most cursory 
perusal of any one of the four gospels, for our 
Lord's own affirmations respecting himself ^ « or to 
some otf the many satisfactory essays on the subject, 
whieh must easily satisfy you by the selection of 
texts which they contain. On thevstrengih of tbis 
general reference, I will take for granted here,, that 
on sufficient inspection, you will admit that Christ 
distinciily afilf ms the truth of the Scriptures^-*t4ii0 
own offibe and advent as fulfilling the promiaefi 
ftnd prophecies which they contain-<M-hia filial rela- 
tion with God the Father — his power to haaK 
restore i»ght, reanimate the dead^— fats own ibaHi^ 
diate death and resurrection — ^his being the only 
means of approach to God^-^tfae ^ resurrection of 
mankind through him — ^tke personality and -offices 
of the Spirit — and the powers and offices of the dis- 
ciples after his departure. These points, whick com- 
prise all the rest, and confirm the authority of the 
subsequent (^ apostolical scriptures, leave nothing 
to the Infidel worth disputing on this head ; and 
apply the whole authority of the venevated Founder 
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of Chrigtianity to the doctrinal system of the Chris- 
tian Church. 

We may now tufn to the character of the disci- 
ples, as represented by themselves. The scripture 
narrative is remarkable for the frank reipfesenta- 
tion it gives of the ignorance, simplicity, distrust, 
and timidity of the followers of Christ — ^most dis- 
tinctly exemplifying in all its force the affirmation 
of St. Paul, that "God hath chosen the foolish 
things of the World to confound the wise ; and 
God hath chosen the weak things of the world to 
confound the things which are mighty ; and base 
things of the world, and things which are despised, 
hath God chosen, yea, and things which are not, 
to bring to nought things that are : that no flesh 
should glory in his presence." This infirmity, ve- 
rified by facts, and confessed in a masnner totally 
inconsistent with design, is wonderfully contrasted 
with the power, knowledge^ eloquence, coun^e, 
and effectiveness of character equally indicated in 
the subsequent history of the same persona, as Well 
as authenticated by the effects they produced. 
Such a change is equally miraculous Math any other 
miracle, and equally indicative of that immediate 
J^ency of God, which is necessary to a revealed 
religion. The genuineness and authenticity of the 
scripture narrative having been first established, 

2 D 
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this napffttivd as fully enables us to infer the in- 
competency of the disdples to invent or carry into 
i^Swt the facts, or to invent the doctrines of 
C];iristiaiiity ; while it equally exhibits them as 
persons uuder the immediate influence of Ood. 
Thia being concluded, the whole of such doctrine 
as caonbe .clearly inferred from their writings is es- 
tabllshedf without the necessity of further proof* 
s And thus we are directly led to the considera- 
tion of their writings. That these cannot be the 
produotiosi. of fools, enthusiastSi or persons of weak 
uadiettstandii^g, is apparent from the admitted truth, 
d^pth^ and practical wisdom of their precepts. 
That. Ihety ^are laot the work of ambitious impos- 
torBiia proved from thie &ct, that they contain no- 
thing favorable to the pride or personal interest of 
iheUi wvitws ^' but, while they exhibit striking 
vie^^. . of the greatness and power of God, very 
nptudb. expose th^ weakness and simplicity of his 
bAitadniinatiminiezita, as well as ateo to pledge them 
l^ymid'C|ll:^ir^aioni to hnmility, poverty, coiitempt 
and^ pertexnition. ^Again, lliey were ' not wiritten 
for any sordid,iie3fil,. or fraudulent purpose, bebause 
tbeit.isule aAdbimi£priB itendencyis io establish the 
w/or^hipr^f i&Qid,..th0^iWelfitee'0£man, and the cul- 
tivaJkion of all th^ purest virtues ; perfect truth, 
hsmestyi^ ^disinierestednesS) charity, trust in Gk>d, 
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and the disregurd of all temporal interests as com- 
pared with those of eternity* It would be too 
great a violation of the known laws of nature, to 
suppose falsehood, folly, ignorance, selfishness, or 
any other assignable human infirmity, to be con- 
cerned in their production. The inconsistency is 
in the yery highest degree improbable ; and as it 
implies a violation of the laws of nature, must, if 
supposed at all, be attributed to some preternatu- 
ral power: upon any supposition, therefore, the 
same difficulty presents itself j and leaves no alter- 
native, but to admit the agency of Divine Power. 

Besides the internal evidence arising* from the 
tendency of scriptural morality, and the moral cha- 
racters of truth, wisdom, goodness, &e. contained 
in their whole substance, it has been proved be- 
yond contradiction or doubt, from numerous un- 
desagned coincidences in the different writings in- 
cluded in the New Testament, botK wit^ the 
known history ol the times and witii each other, 
that they were both written in the alkged times, 
l^ the alleged authors, and with a total absence 
of all concert^ and fraudident design. 

Now coufiidiering all these points as unanswer- 
ably proved by many standard authorities, and not 
called in question hy infidels, the next'conaidera- 
tion i& this. All these writers pr(^8s to have act- 
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w^jg^ (be]$il$if^.Md.«^ and appnUoIiBiKaoiiM^ 

such, can you avoid the one only AXitldt^iftile dilftei 
ence^om. thia^ strong combination ef -faet&^^sta- 
blifibia^lieyisnd'ttft cotitroretisyP' Th64«(|>tii4tibn 
ofMse^podf would imply the m9st^^iii^Jp\ip ,(J^ 

fore, compelled to cpn/jede tjba^^ithe $cnj|ti^;rep,r 
<it'^wo^W"be''edsy tb tattlfiply jpfroofe j littit'Jf 

cliHdti^ ' di^pUtte; atld tb^ fruit of the spint, 

misidri^nglydt^di&pQfifid^v:!^^ e»f graee 

are rightly used, the fhiri truth of the Ooispel 
requires no reasons. Every line of scripture is 
stamped with the force of truth, in a manner not 
to be mistaken. Those who try it, soon feel its 
power within them ; they find that it contains wis- 
dom and peace that pass the understanding of man. 
But without the co-operation of the heart and con- 
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ducty the strangest proofs that ever language con- 
vejed could produce but a mere lifeless and use» 
less belief; the greatest mirade that ever was 
witnessed^ were even one to rise before us from 
the deady could make but a passing impresAon^ 
just oiough to give us a moment's astonishment^ 
and be lovgotlon. 

* II 19 O90dl^ to taj, that J ]mt« omiitlei mmuifaw proaCi-of <!l||iit|- 

amty: the bare statement of all each ai xnost neceiaaiilj belong to a BjMem 
othucta BO largely interwoven witb the history of the world, and having so 
nutty rolattoM wlfkHie manfl a*d todal beiug of mmAtA, Woifld imfiuto 
a volumo^ It is imj^qmble Uit a titwughtfol niai to i«4ec| ipm H, wUbovt 
discovering new coincidences of fact and new harmonies of combination, to 
attest design and the worldng of the Primal Mind. 

One algmoiml i^'$melat&ttf as wifll at too wiKi^MieiuS^ in-it* g^isp tf 
proof to b^ omitted, I jeservo tax the next letter^ to whiAh it.witt bo an 49» 
propiiato conclasion. 

In this letter I would have preferred to pursue the subject, by a distinct 
TCtiew of. tiM ieyeni leadlBg mlten wha manf be- mbit tiaefaUy ^dnsidM mi 
the several subjects, jnth a bii^ statoQieat (4 their argnovB^^t*-. X haT3,bf«i 
deterred from this course, by having been favoured with the perusal of a 
most able and well-digestod statement of this nature, by an eminent living 
pentn. ItiAtobe]»nQhB9g«BlMtliat8oiHaAil4iid«iB6tat acaiopoAt^^ 
should not be in the possession of the pubjic. 
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, t J39ft>rQ>vX t leMer^ upoa the > Mgtmmdiiiai idMkril ] 
hm%fm^fbW99^i^ixpM mi *fTQg y^Mh-^yAkh-tikd 

curacy renders their errorbtttiiorta]ll'»^Irin«ilitib^ 
ijiol^ntftticiaBS. • ThiiiBipprteMresiiIteivinchdikve 

taearlb tliei 1 awb lof tite m&tetklt i^brtdiit cftfiy porndlioe 
tlMitrmatwrat^eDity whei»Ah<gr imfgemcta^tiiemtM 

laikhrr^a^ilairof the Ixotui^eBB pcwret of tbait tbiithS? 
aluft.9vr»clw 'iasiiimiflntn tb^ a^a o| vhkdiviti ik^ 

bjoseoKAstiiigiHBheid jexamplesi^if CTcUisiiyfeideVb- 
tiMidED^ilIiiEl parliovdap dwd «if abstraialt and msDoAam 
mdhddscpf i^dasoniog^.aequiiiciB ^artlGuhr ifaobit^^^ 
thcrii|^t^ >iiot;t fltTonirabhr to just ' rthi&I^Mg) -xia 'Hhiit > ' 

4 

Bti&sxyBtB^ Tinmni^range )of iubjlecla^ (to I wiaoiii tif' ' 
uiodiSEres'ioft'^iiaiititT^GaniH^^ :^3IktorMi^* 

teUattufd opficklKBiHOBt/Tswijtudifd'ttb'i^^ 
habit, becomes narrowed to that precise and mea- 
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sured eeope of thought in which it k aceustomed 
to moref and grows leas sensible to relatioBs so 

entirdj different in p^l(ifii|^e, ^ those of moral 

<i '.■1.1. 

aaalogj. 

The law of nivveric^ prp]l^]}i^7 has, amongst 

other absurd applications^ been applied by a £ew 

liiiiMht nhtliettiitticiana tO' tkie' eiAtmieif^'Ati^ 

Bioi^f ^coasddeteA apparently with iii ti^^'to^^tfatt 

QbMtiah'raligfion^ • Ilo thi* efppKcittoft T ha¥CPt«iNl 

ii^£^^ibji&fik^^ tfad nlode*of iflpfMtMkflU 

laaivieii inMVfecb}'«Ad seooad^ Hie MSpplusliob 

ils^ini>altbgethatiel)SQrdA - -. i- . • .iluj 

r/32hd ni^erdnprti4i«Aflsr':iajso' kmamAf'^BfiftMi^ 
tU^ik cdtt><inly> be'ftsed witk i&ei^ 
caakhnu. MoM^ <IVcA«bilkf -depteids' iilp«b ctbiaci 
di6»te)tad>atce0tai&4id/kwsiOf o^scvbr^aMji in*Tftriil 
sffB^iioni ofi wUeh* ptoof oeteisittiiv.iNuiiiilrib^ 
St^Miilftf IB) tiii6p«]qMnesfikiii <af some ^laaksMPinlBM i 
q6 QtciirvAuMV * bf « piAmliarTnuthod wfakh i«|i^^ 
i9i«i7):«biglfe iRdBtatee. «Mtak^ t^^ *y f.!'> :</ 

d!f«hDMMidi jpBohihUilif <a«9ettaiBa'^lid^4s^^ 
eboBcbian fiBnK>tr of^dne^ef vlaia^r^ianvQ^^ 

U^rbf aoGfinplaKlqileel^QSi ini JfiidBwiiift tDotfaigi|)|BP*/j' 
cifdb h^jsfaalydaii^^Bljjiatca^atsBi;^^ 
suiNniMiioig th0i^(fafni-8tkBA|iBdU>(ied6Q^ilil^ 
n^b^fap|ffiedJtd)fiDa^^ventapimsHidhK^ bfuatatUt 
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ing the whole Existing proof ; if this should not be 
sufficient, independently of numericdl oahuMion^ 
no degree of mathematical probability cim amount 
to proof ; if sufficient, the calculation is nugatory. 
Itt &ct, the proof must be stated without regard 
to &at principle in virtue of which it can amount 
to proof; it must be reduced to the comparison of 
a number of events — not estimated according to 
that moral analogy which constitutes thie actual law 
of their occurrence ; but by a real or hypothetic^ 
enumeration of cases or conditions* The true 
value of such a trial is this : that when applied to 
known possibilities, it compares the stated condi- 
tions in favor of each — or by the comparison of 
actuistl results declares the operation of an unknown 
causeJ As the conditions become undefined, or 
the cases infrequent, the results of calculation 
become illusory. Applied to a fact sui generis, the 
method has no truth ; the cases are wanting. Kthe 
event be past its proofs are facts : these the moral 
f easoner may question ; the analyst must admit them 
and impugn the principle. This occurs when it 
is computed whether it is more probable that a sin- 
gular event should have happened, or that its evi- 
dence (however confirmed by experience) be illu- 
sory. At best, in such cases it is the barren trial of 
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thf pjeTiou9 prQl>abilit7 of an event, which mfij ^^ 
otI\erwi6e proved to have occurred or not. From 
.this it is evident that a statement of facta and 
known conditions may leave no doubt ^8 to t]\e 
.occurrence of a fact, which numerical analysis 
may shew to be very improbable. This ipust 
occur with respect to every event resulting from 
a principle not applicable to common cases, or 
which can he said to be sui generis. On such, the 
numerical result must be contrary to the known 
fact. The application of this rule, when it dimi- 
niphea to zero the previous probability of a fact 
which has occurred — which it must do in the cases 
of all singular events — should satisfy the mathe* 
maticid adept of the fact, that the rule is misap- 
plied. The inadequate statement has produced an 
absurd answer. 

Laplace acknowledges in several passages,* the 
inutility of the Calculus as applied to cases in which 
a complication of interests and passions combine 
their influences : and in another part of the same 
work he points out, with much clearness, the true 
principles of moral probability. He even observes 
the impossibility of applying the mathematical 
Calculus to estimate the truth of scientific results, 
which have been obtained by a variety of di£Perent 

• Essal Philosophique but les Probabili^, p, 87, Octavo EdUion, 1814, 
etseq, — Ibid p. 177. 

2 E 
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means of observations and methods of geTOOiittig» 
and adds, ^* which is also applicable to historic 
fitcts*'* But it neyer seems to ha^e entered his 
mind, in estimating the credit due to the witnesses 
of the Christian religion, (for such is his meaiuogy 
and be is so understood) that it is a question affisc- 
ted by all the various conditions which exempt it 
from tile kind of trial to whi<^ he would sulnuit 
it. Precise and scnrpulons in applying his priM- 
C^les to investigations connected with science, lie 
siets aside the known laws of human nature and 
the system of life, and invents improbable cases 
and absurd suppositions, for the purpose of loak- 
ing his favorite science ^tibservient to tie popu- 
lar infidelity of his nation.* With thk; view lie 
narrows the subject to the most elementary con- 
ditions, by leaving out the entire question on 
which he infers by implication. He assumes the 

simplest case of witnesses testifying to an •extra- 

*'■•--- 

* Since writing the aboye reflections, I aocidentiy met the following strik- 
ing confinnation of much of these, as well as of the reinariis contained in a 
Arnner letter e— 

'* As to La Place, whose nomination was a tribute paid to science, Booa- 
X>arte had quickly reason to repent this choice. The philosopher, so aptly 
organized for meditation, exhibited the most incredible mediocrity in busi- 
ness, preying inci^able of conducting the most tM^g offatn of goyem- 
ment; as if that spirit, firmed to embrace the system of the world, -and to 
interpret the laws of Newton and of Kepler, could not stoop to the labours of 
detail, nor apply its |K>wers to the care required of the legislator, with whose 
functions its possessor was xnTested for a yery short, and yet too long» a 
•pace." — Bourienne*s Memoirs of Napoleon, 
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ordinaiy fact ; and reaaoning on thia vriOx the prch 
ciaion of nnmbers^ insinuates a conclusion, of the 
fUlacf of which he waa probaUy aware, in such a 
manner as to allow the reader to put his own 
construction upon it** 

Now suppose for a moment this method applied 
lor the purpose of estimating the truth of the 
Newtonian system. The question, so treated, 
would stand thus : first, considering the number 
of false theories, the prohability against any 
theory ; next, considering the fallacious assump- 
tions of first principles upon which yarious the* 
ories hare been made to appear conclusiye, and the 
correct obseryations by which they seemed to be 
confirmed, what trust is due to the assumption of 
principles or the observation of phenomena ? lostiy, 
considering that the facts of astronomy are con* 
trary to, or beyond the testimony of the lienseSf 
used in the ordinary way, what degree of credit 
can be due to such extraordinary and seemingly im^ 
possible facts, supported by any testimony so ques* 
tionable as that of philosophers can be shewn to be. 

To all this, the obvious reply should be, that 

* It may be here noticed that this has allrays been a popular method 
among the infidel writers. It is the farourite aitifice of Hume and Gibbon, 
to hint specionslj some inference, which does not follow by any lo|ical nde, 
knowing that the predisposition of the deistical reader is to receive the hint 
without scrupulous questioning; and that at worst, the careless general 
reader may be imposed on by the fallacy thus masqued, and suppose the 
aigument which is seemingly suppressed. 
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Bttch is iiot the proof on which astronomy rests, 
or the test by which it may be reasonably tried«r 
The laws of matter and motion, ascertained by 
cautious and precise observation, inrestigated by 
the settled. principles of right reason, and confirmed 
by the uniform i^eement of calculation and ob- 
served resuh, establish the Newtonian theory on 
a basis of certainty, which renders all sceptical 
comment absurd — ^until the laws of reason and the 
evidence of perception are first disposed of** So 
it is with the evidence of Christianity. Founded 
on the ascertained, laws of human nature, main- 
tained by research, confirmed by effects not other- 
wise to be accounted for ; and offering to rational 
investigation proofs as many, as open to obser. 
vation, as amply investigated, and as firmly esta* 
blished as any geometrical rule or instrumental 

observation ; this evidence can challenge and sa- 

^-■. - ■-■_-- - — - 

* Such is precisely the expedient to which Hume found it necessary to 
have recourse, for the construction of his sceptical theory. His argument is 
founded on verl^al definitions, which amount to gross misstatements of the 
relation of cause and effect — of the evidences of perception, and of the laws 
of belief : so as to set aside the principles derived from experience and ana- 
logy, and substitnte a purely gratuitous theory. From tlese he draws con- 
clusions which destroy all force of reasoning, by destroying all the ground- 
work of reason and knowledgp^ Of this he seems always to retain an indis- 
tinct consciousness. It is a fact, which, if rigidly estinaliied, supplies another 
1^ 1 Mu g proof £ar Christianity, by shewing that the only means to overthrow 
it by reasoning, are the demolition «f reason itself, the direct contra- 
diction of the laws of human jnature, and* the intuitive convictions of the 
mhid. 
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tisfy the most scrupulous reasoner, who is content 
to follow the laws of right reason with a fair and' 
candid indifference, and abide by the result, wh^ 
ther according with his inclinations or' not« To 
this consideration we shall hare to return, wiien* 
we shall first have looked a little more closely: 
mto the principles on which this, in coonmon witk 
every other subject of rational inquiry must rest. 
Having noticed where mathematical probabk 
lity fails, let me, before leaving the sul^ect, 
mention how far it is really of importance to tbe^ 
furtherance of human knowledge, and how it may. 
be said to have a connection with the generai 
theory of probability. Though not in any case 
amounting to proof or disproof, it can be used to 
some extent to ascertain the actual law of oc« 
currence, by estimating and expressing in huolf* 
bers the comparative frequency ■ of pertittidar 
events under apparently similar circumstances. 
As such occurrences must be regulated by spm^^ 
principle uniform in itself, such an estimate may 
be regarded as implicitly containing this principle. 
The result mi such a calculation is the eawaciatioa 
of a law of general application. But ini all such 
it is still to hs remembered, that though the gene- 
ral statement is a truth, any immedickte application 
is merely a statement of the ground of expectation - 
in some particular instance. The mathematical 
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probalnlity of eyents will, howeret, thus appear to 
be an important element in questions of moral 
probability. This I will notice in a future sti^ 
of these refmarks* 

Omittingv for the present, all further considera- 
tion of numerical probability, let us now endea- 
Tour to ascertain wherein the .real force of moral 
probability consists : after which we may go on 
to apply it to the evidences of Christianity. 

As the word has been variously employed by 
eminent writers, I must now state the definite 
sense in which I have and will here uniformly use 
it i namely, to express degrees of proof. 

Truth may be credible in different degrees — ac- 
cording to the principles of human assent — as for 
instance, speculative, practical, habitual. But all 
truths are equally true ; and proof founded on 
truth may also be logically valid, though it may 
fidl to convince or to be understood. Proof, 
therefore, though its object is to jMroduoe beli^, 
is yet in its nature quite independent of it. We 
are tikerefore led to consider in what consists the 
essential validity of proof. 

Genemlly speaking, proof depends upon certain 
real or assumed* conditions and rehlions of things, 

* Upon this distinction is founded Ifae real diffenence between pro^bie 
and demonstrative reasoning. It is not uncommon to hear it obsenred by 
deists, that religion cannot be demonstratire. Certainly not, because (Be 
first conditions arc not arbitrary or assumed — not suppositions, but facts. ^ 
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aecordiog to the laws of strict reason, or the na- 
ture of the subject* But the uUtnmte ^principle on 
which probable proof relies» are those oicertained 
'Oonditiona and relations of existing things, which 
are called the laws of nature. As this subject has 
been tnvolyed in much perplexity by some sc^r^-* 
cal writerG^ and left altogether unredeemed from it 
bjr their opponents, it is im^portant that we should 
endaavcu: to state the qiMstion in such a manner 
as to meet the objections which may hare arisen 
from the sceptical riew of this principle. It would, 
at the same time, .be inconsistent wdth our main 
pftrpose, or with our brief Hmits, to enter into all 
Hose subtle perplexities of the different ingenious 
wjiters on the subject. 

The existing relations on which the wh<Je theory 
of proof relies, do not in all cases neoe^sarilg in- 
toIw the idea of cause and e«ect, but are yet so 
&r similarly involved in the same difficulties, and 
ao far susc^ible of reduction to a common prin- 
ciple, that I may request of you -once for all to 
understand whatever I may generally adduce mi 
these first principles, as having the same applica- 
tion to the relsrtion of cause and eiSect, and to 
«v«ry crtiher constant mode or relation of co-exist- 
ence generally included under this idea. 

These rdations are all indicated by the unu 
Jbrm and co^dimte variation, which is aecer- 
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taine4 b^^ experience to exist4between phenomena, 
whi<;h appear together or in suecession : the lat- 
ter are more strictly called cause and effect. Tlu^ 
for es^ample, ^ jg^eater application of forces of 
:5?eig'hti^ of fiTp, or of light, uniformly ewses a 
Hrjeater. i|[\otiG|]^ or pressure, or heat, or illumina- 
tion, encr^^iiig according to ascertained lawst^^ 
/each i and this with such accurate certainty, that 
such effects can be encreased at pleasure, and,ift 
exact conformity with the nicest calculatioi^ 
This certainty and uniformity of variation difltin- 
gliifihes the relation of cause and effect from nuiT^ 
sequence, which, by a strange infatuation of oyqf'- 
si^ht, has been confounded with it by . Hujne. 
Considered in this yjiew, it is at the same time,. 9pd 
by the same principle, the foundation of all art 
and o( all right reasoning. In fact, the calcula- 
tiqn which regulates the construction of a watch 
with its due regulation of various mechanic fonces 
-r-^r of a steam-engine, with its added i^plicatioD/s 
q{ chemical knowledge, is an instance of bplb* 
The qertain effects from the nice measurement of 
causes, and the nice and subtle processes of rea* 
SQuing which lead to and are verified by theniy 
most fully and adequately establish the required 
cpnnections. And the more thoroughly* since 
you alvst observe that these are not casual in- 
stances of consequence, but of its uniform varia- 
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tion regulated hy the will, and in unerring con- 
formity with the minutest and most intricate 
reasoning. 

This constant relation between trains of reason- 
ing and these yariations, is all that we are here 
concerned with. It establishes that relation which 
subsists between causation and right reasonings as 
as applied to facts. Observation, experiment, and 
the conscious power of acting at will, are thus the 
data upon which the theory of probability rests. 

Before we apply these principles to our more 
immediate object, it may not be unnecessary to 
dwell briefly on their application to those moral 
analogies, from which alone we can draw just in- 
ferences upon human conduct. In these, as we 
cannot reach to first principles (without the most 
unwarrantable and arbitrary assumption) we can- 
not, as in geometry, demonstrate ; and as 'we can- 
not apply measures of quantity, we cannot, as in 
physical science, attain to numerical conclusions. 
The complication of circumstances, which operate 
upon the will of man, is so great ; and the possi- 
bility of various combinations of the internal dis- 
positions of mind and temperament, with the in- 
fluences of other minds, and the impulses of action 
and position^ is so infinitely varied — as to resist that 
precise test of experiment and observation under 

2 r 
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similar circumstieincesy which gives their yalue to 
the inductions of physics. 

But upon a more precise consideration, much of 
this difficulty vanishes. The force of moral rea- 
soning is thus modified hut not impaired. It$ 
conclusions are applicable with less force to the 
individual, because they admit of wider and more, 
numerous exceptions ; but they are not less certain^ 
when justly appUed within ascertained limits. 
The reason is this ; that the exoeptloixs and appftp. 
rent deviations from the laws of our nature are 
themselves included in those laws, and conse- 
quently themselves within the limits of the same 
moral analogy on which probability depends. 

The seeming deviation cannot take place withr 
out a cause ; which cause must itself be wilhija the 
system of operating causes; But th^n it mu^t be 
so, after such a manner as to operate only to the 
extent implied in the supposed contingency. For 
instance, it may be the law of human^ action, that 
under certain conditions one man in a hundred 
may act in some given manner. Now the real 
meaning of this is no more than that such is thi^. 
law of human action, under a certain, combination 
of conditions, some of which are unknown ; and 
further, that this combination is such as not. tQ 
occur more frequently. It is the enunciation of a 
law ; though the common apprehension of the un- 
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reflecting can only perceive it as a contingency. 
lii proportion as those contingencies are liable 
to occur, thej become registered within the laws 
of moral experience. As thej become less so, 
they are receiyed as less accordant with this law ; 
atnd are truly estimated as less likely to happen. 
And this for two reasons ; first, because the oo 
corrence of such deviations after such a limited 
proportion is itself the law of moral analogy; 
and second, because by the law of mathematical 
probability, the juncture of contingencies which 
rarely occurs is less likely to occur. What hap- 
pens in one case may not be so likely to happen 
in a second, and may be extremely improbable 
in twenty. Thus one man may be killed by a 
flash of lightning at a given spot, and time of 
day ; it would be thought unlikely that on exactly 
the same spot, day of the year, and hour, another 
should chance to mieet the same fate. But were it 
to be said that precisely the same eVeiit took place 
under these circumstances for twelve years in suc- 
cession, it would be thought incredible, ahd not 
to be reconciled to the nature of things. 

Thus these apparent exceptions to a kn6:wn ana- 
lx}gy are either reducible to rules within it ; or are 
of this nature,, that though not unlikely in the in- 
dividual case, they become so as the cases increase 
in number. And thus, the laws of human action. 
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I^ii^k. not expresttble ia algebraic Botation, or 
^o^faft fatiboMftd by the compass and square, are as 
wAcientiiy of certatned- for tbe uses of the general 
nftsaiier» «a tke iBore measurable laws of matter 
and motion. Indeed this latter advanti^ is more 
than compensated, by the added certainty which 
moral reasoning may derive from the prindple 
of consciousness, which makes moral experience 
much more general to mankind at large, and so 
far as the confirmation of general laws, much en- 
larges the body of testimony. There is a consent 
(^ mankind, upon the whole outline of moral 
philosophy, which makes its first principles as sure 
as the principles of reason. 

Thus then, the principles of moral probability 
are this same general principles upon which all 
proof soever rests, or, what is but a stronger me- 
thod of statement, it rests upon the settled and as- 
certained laws of nature. It is thus independent 
of human belief, with which it has been sometimes 
most unwarrantably entangled, and to which it 
bears the relation of a cause to an effect which it 
does not necessaribf produce. 

Proof is the inferring of a proposition from con- 
ditions assumed or known. When referred to our 
principle, it consists in resolving an affirmation into 
sonsie constant relation of co-existence. A known 
fact may, for instance, be traced to its proximate 
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cause or 'AMtte cmMtani cerrdatii^ oiraumstaACd } «r 
a^ qneBtioned &jbk may Jbe iaSnrred fron sto cattie-j 
as^tl» argimient k' ajM^^tifWMw ^ pripfii • Otet 
themy inchidtt both; but' ta amd eomp l^outy-im 
may confine ourselves to the former, wkich diiefi]^ 
involves the proof of questions of bistavio '^vi* 
dence. Proof, according to this definition, magr 
be both accurately and conveniently considered ds 
the solution of certain given conditions, by refer»^' 
ring them to some known law of being. Thus, 
one fact may be stated as proof of the existence of 
another, which it must have preceded, followed, or 
accompanied, according to some known kw of co-: 
existence. The existence of a proof is precisely so^ 
much probability as the proof has w^ht ; and it 
is very important to obswve, that improbalmlity 
does not consist in the absence of proof, but in 
whatever real or seeming proof can be opposed "to 
an affirmation. Thus there is a presumption' 
against the violation of any known law of being«~ 
the statement of which amounts to the disproof of 
an affirmation. The reply to a proof deduced from'^ 
admitted facts, must be that these facts do not Im^. 
ply the assigned cause, or are derived from a dif- 
ferent cause. In cases of historic evidence, and^ 
particularly that of Christianity, in which the^ fiicts 
of evidence mostly belong to reeogniMi amalogieB^ 
of human character and historic- event/ the only 
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method of opposition which offers any adTaata^e 
to the sceptic, is the iavention of some opposite or 
different solution for the alleged £&cts. The evi- 
dence of witnesses, which tend to the direct esEta. 
blisbing the case, must be traced to fraud, folly, or 
fanaticism ; the document to forgery ; the monu- 
ments and institutions to the events of revolution:^ 
the contrivances of policy, or the superstition of 
mankind. 

With mere logical error we are not now con- 
cerned ; and upon the broad laws of human actikm 
mankind are agreed sufficiently for the purpose of 
general reasoning. They are and must be r^parded 
as established upon the basis of experience^ and 
without this admission no reasoning can proceed 
a step — ^not to say that in the subject of our pre- 
sent reasoning, they are only required so far as 
they can be admitted as known universal facts, 
which no sane person doubts. 

If the fact be admitted upon which an inference 
is founded, the only fair objection is to shew that 
the inference is fallacious — because either wrongly 
inferred, or because the fact or facts addnit of a 
different construction. In the latter case, which 
is all we are concerned with, the probability is to 
be investigated by a comparative estimate of the 
two solutions } and thi^ with an entire disregard 
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as to the nature of the conclusion — a consideration 
utterly disconnected with proof. 

Though the force of a valid proof, drawn by- 
fair reasoning from true facts, is altogether suffi- 
cient to establish any conclusion however remote 
from ordinary occurrences, or difficult to be be- 
lieved, yet besides its direct force, every proof 
ha$ a value of a different kind. If, instead of 
one direct proof in favor of the same fact, there 
should be two, distinct from each other, it is evi- 
dent that they must have the effect of each limit- 
ing the number of different solutions to be arrived 
at for the other ; being both statable as effects 
traced to a common origin, which must be so in- 
terpreted as to account for both. No solution 
can in such a case be the true one, but that which 
injcludes all the phenomena. 

So, in the same manner, if there should be found 
ai^y number of distinct direct proofs for the same 
fact, this species of limitation encreases in propor- 
tion — each limiting all the rest, until, like inter- 
secting right lines, the possibilities of solution pass 

■ 

a certain point which alone can be common to all. 
It has been laid down as a maxim by Mr. Hume, 
and generally assented to, that in proportion as the 
previous probability of any event is less, the proofs 
in its favor ought be more convincing. The con- 
verse of this rule is equally true ; in proportion 
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of a t leas coitTineing kind^ tor eirtabfisU it But ^ 
it is the nature of proof to add to this probdMtitjr, 
^ tOdiial -be uppflr^tj that tke« aecuiMrialHtti of 
prqof heiS the effeet of adding to the iciest' ^IM 
of-eaefa separate proc^; fbor e|idil heqoBid» tltmi 
Qiitire. sitffioieiit^ as the subject' of -^yroofnho^ooMf 
q^oQ^ likely tQ have oocurred. Thtue itheni ^txstff 
One of .these proo& derives ad aoouiAuli^tiqiL tif 
fitnvce from all thoT^srt. This willherin^vef&ppiiH 
x^t to. your understwdio^ by another method- o£ 
rawing i^i, as. follows. ' 4« 

All the proofs in &yor of any event nrerto bo 
regarded as parts of a systeAiiof cofi9e%tteab itesvlta^ 
su<;h as ^ xn,iist have .tn&en pla,ce as cwsea or efffbts 
of that evpnt* In .proportion as tJiiis system ftp«* 
f^oacl^es to its completion, the greater is the.jpr0* 
viou9 probability of each separate part. And this, 
in two rei^eet^ i ilrat, that it has occurred, oriiis 
tnffy stated ^ and second, that it has reference {to 
the same g^eral principle, to wl^ich as aprdof iti 
is referred* Thus^ if a comprehensive view i of tU' 
whole consequences of preassuming the tiri^hibfji 
Chri^ianity were to suggest the charaoteiiciso^ 
events of its whole, history, it is plain tikat iiE|irDt 
portion as these events might be discaverald[ffto 
l^ve dually occurriedi so great dioufii ibe fait the 
reasonable expe^^tation, thaA the remaining bvents 
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or MTMOMtaMes had .ooeurrad^ or wen corraolij 
i>«lidl» ov luul veferenoa to Uie auna trua of 
av^attasr 

TJbM Hmh, you will allow tiiak tbara is Bot mUtf 
an accvmulatioB of force contamed m the aggra# 
gate of a^NUMite proofry bat that also there is a 
rerj peeuKar proof of a still higher Und, from tike 
eombiiiattoii <if these proofs as parts of a eyeCem. 
Most of these belon^ng to Christianity* are such 
in a very peculiar sense* They might be, for the 
most part, inferred from the supposition of its 
truth ; and being otherwise hnown as true, have 
a coarerse fcM*ce of the strongest kind that the 
laws of reasoning afford. 

This latter argument is of <he same general class, 
with that by which design is inferred from the 
systenmtic combination and working together of 
parts* From the system of connected effects, a 
cause sufficient to account for such a eorabkia- 
tion must be inferred ; and in propc^ion as this 
is extensire, the possilnlity of its being other than 
the supposed cause decreases ; not merely on die 
principle of mutual limitation, but also on the 
principle of mathematical contingency, whidi ex- 
cludes such ooB^nations in proportion to their 
complexity. 

It would be easy to illustrate the appKcation of 
this rule by examples from the ordinary occurren- 

2 G 
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ii^8 6{ tiie vrotU. Bat ike eridence of Christidtiitf , 
lok'^^lh^' the most j)erfect, is by far the be8t-^ir«ii 
am Ve no purpose beyond mere illnstrationt 
The degrees of probability on which men tk^^lu*^ 
iidt of u ve^^high order, and cannot in most in- 
B&tiic^s b^ sdd to amount to what in strictneBs 
hi^ W c^li^d actu^ ptdof. For ae Ire^ bave 
idii^M)Bi9^ she^n, ihere ore cowsM of habitual eii- 

l^rienbe, tipbh whi<ih decisions ai'e'ma^diceoi^diiig 
^i^hut eV IfkeByy npbn grounds which ^M>uld not 

Itmbsophlcklly be said to bel prodf, and wlodi 
'^ndtild be justly considered insufficient as reaooAs 
^iiti'm^ thing not within the common course* 
^IBfJti^ ' the question ^ upoti which we are engs^^ 
ilf'^ttch as tb exonerate us from looking for «iioh 
^a|iid ilfuAtratibfts. .1.1 

^'^ "^ Tb^ proofe of Christianity are not mdre cporofm- 

yet corroborate and limM- ea6h otheyito « oevtam 
^ffii^e^ "Tbey are disthict tiact' eopnp|ete !p^6o&, 
-'l^(f%c^c$^iit'^^fts^'«6 e^taUteb'it o^iihe fiigh 
^f^^'ds^'^of 't^tiomiil c«r«ak&«f <3f 'Mitil^'ittiirfKondiJof 
^%M' e&tt''o^y"b«. ^bt:<H(l> of '^yjt^MMiffiuk^ tfeidUe- 
^^dj>mf^<'itfjpt^>bafil6it<i>bttv^ lWcurv«c(id£(flnkf7 
^%-|' 1^0^,' nbt (^)'(§^Mis««ntfM<tog^tti«»\iliB»u3itiiig 

^^ Woi^^^a^t^ i^ djp^QtUbn'idr dtis^eiMy 
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vetbar^ to take soma notiee of the qu^ation vp^hlch 
]Ms<«heea sometimes rfused» as to the tpr^Xft^^e 
wUkA proof Biay receive from the nature of rttvf 
4)onpltt8ioa. . ..• p 

A plain mpamkiii^'^th$t is to saj^ *wh^ 
eontrudictory assertion is manifestly involve^ 
not merely 8u£i4;i6iit to o^itweigh any pr(»q^ 
but such, tan pr<^perly speaking havfi no MQSf 
Suck a proportion contains a.aeJf-4^oyif^,;q()n- 
dition~and.wken its, terms ^e xiigiitly c^Pf^p^^l^ 
resolves itself to nothing. It can.pplj )l)j3.i^if- 
taiaed by the abuse of lahg^^ge wd tbie (4rh!?Io 
senses of its term8» But a^y. . attempt ^t.rpxpi^f 
drown from the law of moral prphab|Uty,.^hif^|i8 
no other than the nature of things must be .a/n|f(- 
statement of some principle. That th^e^ ^tay.^e 
a praporitionMierted a»d,receivp(i, wWpfe iftfl^ves 
some impofiBiUe conditiflo, lA nqt (]^f^re.y^f|}|!fjjj[- 

<tation to rational .proba2)Uit74 . .1 .,....,) ,t,^ 
•But a proposition °vrhieh.doef>,not<iffT^lve-,ff^e 
imposfiilile oow^qh fiwnot he,m^,tfi,k^fi^1i!^- 
(tihfiimptolHibk, iikWi^^v^,l^^BfiaY,}>e,iq>pi^ff^ 
tbatitliaantoipsoiof}. if,pp„»,p<»iii(^p^%t,, ift.TTff^ 
pi*'<kbabUifcx-c -Or j^y w^y rpTp|ft?(cJyi,^ a%fl^^,j^t 

it(OT,.ttti»Aie5jri t«t, Jiiw.ft><p«w8wi;«^ ihJi t^v,^1\ i^JUpt 

easily credible. This is the case whe^.^tr j^vtP' 
seems, to ihe,..4)|»pa«!^ 'ffii sqvmH^mmuiw ^^ 
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fiistiM^tifi^b^tlMugii i)»t pfoof agttiittt il,"y<tt Mift» 

tnfiut' adf thipj^ ibat oon have oce«iTe4 m&jnbe' 
ipksbftiiiUjr siibiDitt«iio>tii# 4ii«8tbn oiftoois and 
the lowest ^d^ee t)f proof h flmttdibnt^ to^ otttwMfh 
itJ^iA^fgtm (of iilfllridSMIiiff or ^nteetd^ ttnUUeli- 

]^d^tf ^ ^li^^A ennm^ diTu^cinf M J9r(y6^' 

n^il^l i|h« 4iite8tfeii cjwjurt : MppkMie the ttHnir^ 

%l^:tlNy«gh ft<A' imp<lBfltbIe, yet t0 bef opposed to 

^MOf dCftded laW^ fa it not to far o{ipOised t0 the 

]»4liclple of pft^bahtlityj as het q laid down? fa not 

tted yerjr fiMBt of &udh oppositkn, cictual proof? It 

imudtto io Ikdiafttdd. But tiaUe to the odnditiofti 

\)f ftH proof $ to b^&^miimdi and tin hwre onif 

%hal i^Mki^ ^hiclh it i»'£&iMidrto«o»i&ihM pa^t^i 

*^tdbbiAatloft; VWdh intty t6rki^u othbr eandi. 

-tlt^ m6h tti %^oiif to idter it» t«1m oriappiicatioB. 

It &9, for'iftstanc^, eiotttmrjr to (i» kw of eitpi^ 

flatted, t!^at>a ^etft «ity ^ould in a-fiiw hofM-fall 

riilt^ en^Jiri^^ekptdMton-^f^ statement of «td<^^ 

^Qliiite 'Mroiild' eMirdiy idter; the ease, yfrimr^fktMg 

%e '^t^hH^f thi$ da«i^ prapositieh. > u > 

e^ifia)lv'^]^nir Aioet nkialljr eot^mittediciii/theKalaBs 

^fi'qiid&tioiiB th^re, AeHswitibedr !&• tonrofto^ them^toA 

IkkW >df btil)^ -oii)«l3dtog7y diftB^ the tvoe 

-bnv A<khir&rele>i0>%dAr>^9iMemt^d«d 

IthfffEippliMtiomidfihAiMraHawipaad tdie^wdof^ 



et^Mienoe. It v atfasO^ i tfc r a H e Ao.MiMrqtt- 
tanl p«w«r aloB*} u4 wh«» thus r«f«rc«d* aft 
foils at once witUa Um tfrduoarj *id«S'«f de^Ml* 
tion-froni caiMCT. and beoooMB nmplj nflitheriiMre 
OT' leas thfta a <piMttoa of fiuit^ to be ft&mdrhf 
ai^ilar wa— bib^ tmi tb« sane evidoMe. ■ 

To ^plj tbi» to tba qaMMa nore iwm^^kki^ 
before us : ft is to be adtoitted* tbat aBiira4l« ]»iMb 
6i0pi its yeiy 4efiaitiom b« Ud»le to the Abji^ftlott 
livt dsaeribadi vad that the prMua^ve piKMtf 
against it Bugr be such as to rehire stroBfer ^ooC 
JBut this ffaa oqljr affky so far as the laws of pn»|- 
babiUty afld the rules of n|fht reasoiMig. re^uiiift 
Sixat, the previoos probability of a fret iMust .W 
gHtimated by rolareiioe to its own peculiar, l«w sf 
,l,eiii^; and thw is enau^h to apswer the objeo^Hp 
.alated above. This is to be effe«t«i by ^vtuir 
.guisbiilg ,the «a$e ia ^wiition. A «if««le.4^$|B- 
.&tfmeA by » cewpeteot p«wer>.for *s«tfi<sifii.tpi|f. 
.'pose pi«vioiiflly probable m itoelt .« .pre?Hmj^ 
_0nibdile^**u»^*BdeBt of pOHkaridNr .p>M£& «il4 
jiMtoad of m^ne, itoquiMS jejff<iif eijd)» thaii;.(^ 
oommon historic.foct not mmiimlg #««t#M. . Jt 
>.is onlyiwbeti sanpeniattnal. er«il» m*$*edlftible 
,toT anoli an mmiogj, ia^Btalad. that AftjiiffHty^ 
;joa«iifri. j4)]tiayttMiJ>evqi9Mte4thfi*itheJ»wBij*f 
.'nidut«awfe>^if<a»d tosudi a Ast^;a«d(iiiit expnoi- 
t«iM» does aat iMMfinbit. SHHhi«noimto.49*p«lof 
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d^ainsli it^Aoihe^ outw^hed 49r liot by tbe ptioof ia 

its «fa(Tor« If it »^6re a8Ber4ied tbat a certain pavfloii 

had hy a. word or touch restoi^d a dead mai|kL44 

U&) tlu&>a9sertidn, not inyoHitig aajab»cintf^*imr 

^ossidl^Uty, would yet be opposed to.our JdMwUdge 

of I thei powois of m«n» idud the nature* of liC^^Aad 

death — ^the statement of which principles wouli he 

flO'Sluoh'disproof* But if tt were affirmedf'lhat 

God^ ' .for certain purpoeMMs in - tbemsel ves . rendered 

"pEobabie^ by tfaeir consistency With < the history.^ 

•lbs- world/ had invested -that person with 8uc||>$i 

^nowerv 'iblenainire.of.the proposition w<mld ba^ 

4eredj. F^vithe praoise consiBteney wi& su(^/rei^ 

sonabiiil prhiciplas would mako' thie. feet previously 

•Bott iinprobable^ ibf . iaasigning^ a law of being under 

hrhkch it m^bt be loxpeoted to< occur, notwith^twd- 

ingith)»)knowti'laW8 of natuce. That an interlia- 

fcMdLCB: wilhi these should at any period h^ite 

ocoinrrledy' -- isfibujt tai'Con«equence > oii <»Awi»tlapg^;ihp 

^idsttocB otfaOoT^mlor of the^woiM^ ^Any^mgtb 

iiidiaaioe^Jbedontes, ih0i«feTe^<*notianteoedentiiy.j|oal- 

•probiJblsi^' iwl^ tbef rlo^maii r deg^reerof pooctf iqwit 

bdtwe^ Ahitf ^meniiab^edtion/^of iBi{irQbahilit]fb[)tds- 

''d[ivednfi9inrira'fl9ifeti0S ladb niMilt nK,iij(j 

{ iGJguifHbBkle iBDdnothenJvifitwt of tfam|>aiii6euli0»i^|ili- 

Htatiiiiir:iQf>pin»d£f I Evomttiie delja»ibbQ^ail pmoSrrit 

tindsfrbaridefatlyoaiipearitdiat^ ri&{jp90ofiib eelaUyidml 

ib §avcixs)(iff sf^dinnde^iithis ptaof -.laiisicitac^f die 



on iAffereiiee from the knoivii laws of natanBi' If» 
e)i«tefore, ihe miracle be not aatececkntly improf 
bitble; tbe mference from tlie lowest /degree" of 
^6of >Ui more likely to be true, thkxt* ^ke- (Mudraale 
to^ bb M$e } for the Adeehood of the 'mfeoreaof 
W^uM be die Tioladien of a law of natanreiiaad'tht 
tiKAhofthemiraole would not. • » . ..m> 

* Slit, iti tmith^ the Tery idxistenoe of maiiy tibtn^ 
k' ^eh as to imply the preTions ag^enoy of prbtai^- 
teVUrAl pow^n Without such, msost- of the ohangBp 
^ieh are known to have oeounediu the physioid 
^tMil of nature, could not bd aocoantedfor ; and 
nothing more strongly' ilhi8lrate» this position -than 
tfa^* history, mouumetits^ institutions of* Chriatian*- 
\%^^ The ftusts of the establishment > of Ghria- 
^anity, as well as the' monwoents tiuit subdiat: of 
it^ -' are such as to imply, as ar diiiect'oanSeq|tteni», 
thait there' should exist numerous authentic histo- 
ids dMsml^nts of ite'Cprigin and primitive faistoyjr* 
(Eheir ^ixlsteiieef^is nob merely iprerioualy pvobaUe, 
4tft /in- inevitable* oouseq^ncie. .-And> againv^.tbey 
%Mitbb'aaQouatedifot^iii-9io<dtbck« Wwy tbai(i]0:eoi|- 
Hribten t i With lL\ie ' l^str « of ^histopy^ ( > thdn . ihy iattri- 
buting them tov/tUe^ tinsesi and persons t-geneiaUy 
ifafigvmd iftip'^fibeii'' t^r oduetiooLH h Fot thei'fttrgbry 
fand'thci irsti^oe^iouibfaueli leiiding; docusodnts 
t<$ohid ! tit>t faii >4<> i hbye' 'sinne rword' 'bji^* > whieh* it 
'4fcij|^ibd<^dsteitsdi» ^idQihotiihesa apeob^ iim 
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himmnM^ bwateo i' mad onl^ ri€wing it "wilii ydbr** 
MM^'to ti«' al^fliMft Mliiii at t bAt I ci0inL0t 
mvmd observing, that if all those erideilbisfc "iferid 
iltff raMed, Hba indepeiidmC frotfk of (^HuHi^tY^ 
<#bte fightif stated^ loge^i^r witlk^ tfa^r ivHerdA 
evidetice, would be etiough to ^dMJblfelt tbl^ skuired 
iriiliagB ; for as it would be easy to 'ptbrh ^at 
aame such mwst- hare existed, so it woidd he M^ 
'^^^tmiar to establish hf tiie scMi^dei^t reasonihg fjH^ 
titetr Mrfle and mii^ter, that fhe$e most be tfaege>- 
wmkae oaes« Their proof i&erefore isn^it^ as^has 
jbeen supposed, on a level wiiii that of dA'aifeilBiil 
^4Mn»etits in gentfal. Fbr in many mth 6aate 
4be document is ttsdf the sole ground for eV'bn 
ixiaginiis^ the existence of the fkcts T^Eicklt 
j*ecords; but on the contrary the proof *of ^\6d9e 
b^^itts from the efeets^ monuments, and geviihtil 
Iridkoiy of C9miitianiiy. Whethe* they may li(iV« 
hiMn in some degree adnlterated is a ittBtU^iii; 
qMUBtiMi^ asid'tath^ afects tbcnn as f igpotitorife^* 6f 
ductxtne tlMn as* history. As Uirtory, tb^ f^itili 
Iwre be4n written, been preserved,* and i»^ot be 
apmieM O, without requirittg improbsbllili^^ jof * tUe 
highest Asgree, to aeconnt for genuine doctUJOLenttd 
not haviiii^ been produced, for tiieir being libt) 
and for liie pretended substttiites. The prindifile 
irf* iH'the ts^4aiflity here ^ecffied^ is MldljrMelttt 
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iwi¥€h .h0«v9 bMA.bul^ dooMlj fl4xreitAd to. ift llie 
)«rt It^fff But Butioif mJbfiti has vifitiMiUy bMn 
|)i«; fiieUiod ^ckfifTTed. h^ thfm v^ko Jmt«. qW^*m^ 

bw^R B^dd thw A}m9^% witixQUi iegAeuc'mg. ioto^ ^»* 
rious rflfaflffliftntoi whi ffe in a SFrttttatiA trfatMUL 
QMgi^t ^,r«9vkad to |||iar4AgWi^,f^WHpa^f^ 

1^4 ji^ye ha^ ^ fiiUy diicw«^» tbAt thfty oc^iikUl 
|i9i;fUy« f^U to Qocur to tbo wl/^lfjig^ rmk^ m 
i^uji^twe , of thi^ piiocipka^' IKe q^ ta)i^> liar 
iivyUki^f. th» tfiMiimaay of tl|0 apo^tfes .and <tk»i 

i:^^/^.to.tl}|is,tb^r3r. The liu«9iMf^i9f tbMO {^^ 

9€kW. iPUft eitber ;be apurions orgonuin^i .1 . . r . . / . 

,fXW^¥W^^^^ ^fHiriq^; fiq^ horftiii f f 4b<y 

ft 

Turiwa^, .t^flee iiiwdut juod fiircumata^ces. i^kicb, .b4<Mg 
^■M^'^^* ^iblic docunuupto. They, caotajn.iw^ 

Unf^.^.ipT sii«Ii a £niml iopei^ticulfr. Tfa^f 
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%|ij^ (%4frA|l4 1 in .p^irtJ4^iilar« For whkU ^ they^ incuU 
<J^te,i1^fe^lJ?§y-W?8^tf/PWQ^pl«a of <yutb, they t?lw fi^ 
c}H4*.»aJLnwt4ve^. iu .whlc^. humas. passbn c^ijiybe 
9P9f[|^l*pke4^ rf?Pq?istei4l7 ^Hh ai»y known laws of 
l9i^m9|[^i^Utie: next-^hey cannot be i^purlQiiSi 
]^fiQgm!^ (^^W^: be. shown that th^ could not ha^e 
^S-4wp4iinfthe fixfifc ^es of the ,Qh3»rphii.^a*^ 
fiffi|tftr>»AtRan-h%4ifitinctly proved that in ^r.^^ 
thft/wi4*M5y,9|,WPlwiasticftlbo^ep ha^iftoitbe^p,^ 
ftimvlg^r but: to Buperaede and ^uppre$6 tkm^iJi 
s^dft^t fwl^l^ 1 8W^ wopk^ as . the ' I>ecretfd^/ .Ff Rf^ 
forged, the forgery of such a book as the epii^ll^ 
<tffjStvrJR4lMl /would h9t¥^ been lAdignaHtlj^ttrsi^d. 
'Jrtm^U^ ^lutbu ) fr^wi the suppto^tioaoi/of thflw 
hbinl^pii^ri^bis/ fieifls,- wbilei that of th^r ^^nninenpfm 
isr9tfiirantftd)>yrthQ^fne v^eof trii^rf*fkKe&»e]»sg 
tft Q^ittwii <,t]}hdy ciwld not be spurious^ /bQ@aiMS0 
tkejs danr>b.fe'^ener^lytrsleed beyosA thio timell m 
%Dh]ak>sttoh>aifoj:g€iry: could haire.tiahQapIaM ^th^p 
sif^urjafeyned ta^and. oited ^r :the eaorUeBt wmt^insf^ 
ofedeiaiterraaeeHalned to.hihTe been earefiilly pree} 
#eri*eflx«x4|hiblioly i-eai by ChrUtiao. «om«umti* 
fii3biii>lliflr>T6ry>be^inning4: Tibe aame'CQnsiddi;atioB§ 
gmuiaivlyiaiqpKed establish thetestiiAony d£/thle^witt^ 
nesseswdA {the Suppositions which can ble -madron 
tiie^ pf iniaifdeiof ^aud are utterly iskcoosi^tentwith 
1il6l&oi)Bpia»d>wiAh all that is iknown of thetiaturi^ 
el^iiClAiei^in&iddual&ioripudbti ; ^iviUilB' the 
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admiflsion of their thith tenhnliimte^ in thcf Imth^b 
first principles of our moral and intellectual neitm^e. 

"Were we, with Laplace, to apply thi»<lawdf 'nu- 
merical probability to this cade^-^if ' fairly applied, 
if gives the strongest confirmation. For #hil«;'aj'' 
a lingular event not referrable to naturd causei^' 
the rule has no legitimate application ;'if applied ti^ 
ft^ evidence fhlly and fairly, it mtist detodnyfiW- 
titely establish that such a combinatioil of drcUnt- 
stances as the assumed fraud would require,. o<mh| 
not exiisrt within any limits of cimtingfent *p¥dbaM 
bility. ■. •»> 

Wh^n, however, we tura* to view aldng ^tUe 
Wbdle • Kne of * proofs for <^i Chriisitian Ridligtobt 
we 'are at once met by a fulness- t>f^vid»nM|^vdMdii 
has'Ao^ e:ri8t0ne0 on" any other >'iiul!JdctJi''niiitevu 
wt^^sem'wMi! the entirckistory of ithe vrmAiy^ wi 
weli'Mi wilb Aiewhole of ^Our 'knowledgfei«K6 qudw 
srti^te and our. hind, and all jwt aedturtioAsiilrf 
ilgwdniMg fn^itt the be^t Imowil' facts; lOhficftianilij^ 
pre^etits- itsievidences^ fot6adjaikdide#!p^feund«l,Iiatt 
iky ' veryi rfomiidationis >of< • dnr •'knbmilbdg^ laoiAofiTst 
p0iii^Wi»<of' morai^ oerlainty^fBalhdt/i^^cmilattdbd 
njoved' • While i « they ir eodainf iobr; i al)iKkdt)p(|6d/ iattltnir« 
<mf^,>withbut leading tO(unfv«erpBi seieiplfinsiBi^^oa 
' iThiSiatffument bias been> pajAiafly<janfafii|Kitc|d6iii 
the former letter. I-wiUindv diuiealviour^foidtate 
ltd . outline, . witii as mueh difl^okneite'iasi o<)«iii^ 
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witb tbo MiiBiBatf style wimbi I hsVe been obliged 

nrhougby AB for as I Iwre had ihe means 61 
kai^ninqg*^ if has not beeti didcusiod ds dnt ittgm 
ntenU it is yfet composed of steps, wtech iiot only 
9diQit df tin hi^h^t moral and cinmnistaiitifll 
pMo^ but whioll also, for tike most p&rt, haVd 
iHBdn sepahtt^ly diseuss^ irtth th^ titmost ability 
and plaited b^yi^^i the hingd trif all xtesonabW 
dtol&bt. It is to this b diie die possibility of sm^ 
airily tod briefly d&rilig the sketch whitaii I pro^ 
pose. Though susceptible of the most extentari 
and vmriously brailchin^ details and diTisiefas^ it 
miqr be cdm^ess^d ihtu a few pHmary htodft 
The proof of the existeiioe of diBSign in the eraatsoa 
of hi to — of a moml plan and providelitial gorerai* 
eient-^the nec^ssilr^ of a r^yeakd rdligton-^iutbe 
eesential conditions of sn^h^ and the prebable 
teeans by tirliieh it sfadtrid be ihade knnwn^ im 
gether with Ae ftiot that su^ means u^lmnBj^ 
iMdH, in Butoh a manner Mi te satisfy and eonfifm 
tlBoto §)revihus co^mAMom^ whteh both reqnir* 
Aeir existelice alid make it tote6edentl^ prdMbie-^ 
eiiah m*e the ati^ of that argnmenl^ WbitDh jproTes 
Ghrii^Mfcy by ytewihg ite external ^tttmi 
. On tlie the firet of tiiwt btods, there is little 
reoln Hfrr originhl remarki Diesign) io far as it esik 
te iHtor^ fnnik the ^hysioai systtoi of Ae worM^ 
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or from its vttrtous p]w^]lanl6ni^ hM beeo-liMig^ 
placed bejrond the range of i'easonable iK$ep!kidsm»' 
Tlie denial of it i0 nearer keard aload ivfHhn Ihe 
Btriot pale of philosiphie disputation $ and m«I 
oaiy, irhen it occurs^ be referred to tke barmleM 
but unhappy eceentrioi^, irhieh cdls for ptljr 
rather than arguBMnU It is truei that ' in ^ne 
resjieet the field ii and must ahrajrs contiatte openi 
to 'fnrthw inquiry^-wlot to shake' that which is 
inraoreably ffxed^ but to add new and beantilal 
oonfii^ittiom, to ihcrease the coiifideiiea of faith^ 
tad extehd instrubiion to the loweet erder of 
underetandkigs* As. the mind advances in its {inik 
gi^esB^ the increase of knowledge and the enlarged 
csenipess of reason ibttst even more broadlf and 
dsstinetly pf esent these evidenlues to the refteotion 
of thought! The field is boundless, and the torn* 
Udatioos of truth infinite in numbsv. Periwpa 
otnong all Ihe indicaiiotis of overriding miAd to im 
observed in the Mtural worlds l^ere. is notie wkioh 
dffi^ 8^ intenSMiiig agrasp of this grettkfirM tmdu 
as the mind itself ; and espeinallj when oontcoi^ 
plated in relation to these verj inqidtisik "EUs 
cotnptesi but wonderfislly ksi^monious cdmbinailio^ 
of that g*^ mottd «ilid intellertusi <5reiitidti-**itt 
fiMltolM tad i^lsritklM^iyM, fab tenifbAn ih tbtf^ i44rs^ 
and my tcsi'ibtts in fiheir (Botilbinationsu-<rite iiaybultieil 
^ tet^Mtk^ 00 vMnarkKbie i!^ thtit sibphlMif'fiitus^ 
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tiohs/ afid 'fiir their united grasp of powet* ' atifl 

ccrnrettt 'of bffl^fefe^thef lates of syifipathy', Wlfi^h 

ceth^irt' tbe feroiii^ into a comm on will-^^lrWd ' thife 

Ibw of selftregard, which oSbrB the ho less coili&elrs. 

v^iVfe counteractfom of individttal interest,' ^fetJtb^ 

g^their offe> a system ad perfectly indicative 'ttf 

moral, as the solar system of physical des%n: 

' Again, the peculiar character of this design is' iti 

forcibly indicated. The natural tendency lo fettr^ 

atid' trust to, and acknowledge' ail orerrullng tuiwA 

8^ a soutc^ of law and an object of' aidorblSM; 

forms so much of the constH;uti6n''^of the- mhML 

nature of -ttian, and is at'th^ same isbalb id'^l^n- 

ieSftely ' oonkhined with the fdundal^oni of sodlA 

orcter, that it cannot befeSvly rlfeWdl'WitJtout'Mf 

fl^knoitledgttiettt' of 'fhe^dbdbility^, 4libt 'WHH*'^ 

-dtesigi^d'fcf'bethe sijd^j^ct 6i ik mbrtl ^<pmriami^' 

M^'^^hm^^t^UMihg froinfibe'plA^Mt Msidi ti9^ 

a^fodt >i][<y le^^ beauttful' adid' ^etotialgf^thhli^ M^^ 

MA ia^ttttaMiy^'^ei^hdej; tha«'1^e'U 

founidest^ 'a«di^ 'U^ ' pbw^ful fiacnlties ' bf mikdi' 

kWd'^ttliifb^U^fy^'bieti* >da%toy^' tb titalii^^iotMpitMd 

&ldti» i^Mi4yM4ftcei^'<dfliti»^^Hft^^ 
tbing^s^^tixBt the i^din^^i^ibmsnkBiipaDlBitlMufii^^ 

adier doeraLMnUht tke ^eri^liasilrecldi^'rofireai^^Hi^^ 

phUiifiioptayi (hlt9i derireid itSj uUimalte< ^linqiplB^'litqm 

itilMm»iittbi9BSfiBtia.l'fifestiipimcif)l6^ Urn aiJy. islyibie 
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4P4 uniyersal rule of conduct, and has . been the 
9PJijr common source of human hopes and fears, as 
to • a. future state, through all ages and nations, 
Ti^at.all the worth and wisdom, and every sober 
and practici^l faculty of the mind — and this mo^e 
iinequiyocaUj in proportion to the progress of real 
knowledge— has ever consented to apiurer but more, 
distipct acceptiution of its laws and gireat truths. 
^9r is Jit hera to be omittedr, that in proportion tot 
Itiys, progress of all truth, these have also become, 
pFjOportionaUy nearer to. the standard presented 
i^ tbi^ whole of Scripture. 

jF^om this lact — considered fis a link in the g^eat 
qh^in of truths already traced out — aopther ^eour. 
sideration arises with great iweight of- ^nterfere9ce#> 
The uniyer09,l tendency here no(ticQ4y ffWt havfli it». 
final as well as itfr. first cause. The. divectioa of 
Blind, whiich came from the source. of ixnmd, and; 
which returns to at, must» like all other things? in^ 
nature, be so oonatituted for (some purpose, and 
M^ith relation to some gre^t ulterior plant It i% 
obvious how the reasoning from this point branches, 
off into the speculative proofs of a future sliate^ 
Our immediate line is different ; nor are we, at 
thie pointy concerned to draw the conclusions which 
it presents, as to the nature of the probable systent 
of divine providence, or as to the probable dispo* 
sttitm of erents in accordance with the prime intent 
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thus indicated: thasa considerations offer thMi«> 
selves with greater force of eFidenee, and om a 
|;>raader foundatLon as the argument proceeds. 
But it is enough here to observe ; thajt from th^ 
inference of the mere e^mtence of any phn9 such 
%A mxj be inferred from tibe ajbove mentioned pre* 
mises — ^diat is, any plan of moral government — ^the 
next unavoidable inference, according to tiiie a^er- 
tained laws of reaeon, xs» that there mwt exist also 
a dimne revelation. For without this the rest is 
utterly absurd and unaccountable i man never has 
been governed, and is not constituted to be go- 
verned by speculative principles — ^but by sense and 
the impositions of law and habit. It may be granted, 
for argument at least, that in a few remarkable 
instances, some peculiarly conrtifaited peirsaos have 
ttttained some moral convictions of divine trutibs, 
by force of thought, and realised them in con- 
duct, by strength of character. If this be ad<- 
milted, it only serves to confirm the same a^gu« 
ment ; j» the moral intent of man's formiition 
must be in some way indicated in his m^oital con- 
rtttaition. And it is thue iascertained that the 
l^heat degree of perfection known to be attained, 
is but an approadb to certain indicmtioiis oply to be 
found practically i^licable to mankind in revealed 
religion. For it is certain that no cormmwitHf of 
ao^ age or nation has been influenced by such dis- 
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coveries. The law of the Creator must have been 
an expressly promulgated law. 

From the inference last mentioned, the next step 
follows with equal conclusiveness. If there has 
been an original promulgation of divine law, such 
as to form a consistent part of that plan which we 
have already assumed, this revelation must have 
been so preserved, as to descend through all time, 
preserving such a continuity of existence as its first 
intent required. As to its exact accordance with 
this first intent, we cannot reason ; as we have no 
means of inferring by any argument a priori^ 
what it may have been. The social system, while it 
strengthens the conclusion in favour of moral de- 
sign, affords little aid in conjecturing as to its precise 
character ; and it is only when we shall have taken 
revelation itself for our guide, that we can arrive 
at an;^ reasonable conclusion on that point. Our 
reasoning here, therefore, goes no further than this 
— that a continuity of existence, accdmpanied by 
sufficient evidence of such, must be a distinguishing 
mark of the authentic law of God, delivered from 
the first of time. Thus then, three itnporlant dteps 
are attained — ^the high probability of moral plan 
and providential government, the necessity of a 
revelation, and the distinguishing criterion of a 
continuity. Upon this last point we must add a 

fetv more remarks of very considerable importaxice. 
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«ff^K.ii<»T !.««iWii<^W«' >P'^W>b1^» wbenphy.. *l»e. 

i8.,;th€t-»ec^fi^i;y.,,ci9p4ition. of ?,nj,p]an ^^^?|l^ff).^ 
ofi.4e^»?f. IlJpiW^.U^Qugb it is bj. no meai?p..?s-, 
^9Wti?>L.-.'^8*. "WT^i^oviWl, b« aWe tp, , d^tpct,,,^ljjlSf 
BWn<^flkiiR.^he ^>ist/ary of i^^tif>p8rand inptfliiiVj 
tiOW?^; ,jffit,|f„^i«ib.cflp,,bp.tfaced thr(?t|g|i9,i|t, ^pfl^ 
t.b^. f^rlil^st^qpr^sflf.l^tflTy. ttepe is,;^str9i^,p^% 
sumption in its favour. This presumption g^^jip^^ 

n?H^#M^?iS^*» B^Hld it Jje SH 9V^h * W9^1e 
iW^^- :. >P»^1^w|ft ^^ addition, to tjie^e accr^dit^^iig^ 

UlftiPftS*. W?^?.Sf ^S^^S^ afituallj such, a firs* prin^U, 
R^?f f?V*ri?!?9l Asf. TS ^''^. ^^.^ ^y a^ indep,ei^dent< 
*^ftH>i .^f <r9,9poi^inig^. to the,.cqnclusion,,thAt such is, 
a^j^js^eptial pprti^^ of the mpral scheme as i^.actu-. 
qJ]j)r^^^istsM so . that it cannot but be incomplete 
wit|]^9i|ijt jit ; the. ch^-in of evidence is then.^o perfeqt, 
thajt its force cannot be eyaded without the denial 
of some known fact or established first principle. 
Ther a jprif^i^ and the q^ posteriori^ the antecedent 
probability .and the facts, so concur, that the false 
analo&ries of the, sceptic and the misrepresenting 
and partial. statements, of the do^i^matist are, repell- 
ed along' the whole line of an argument, which thus 
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includes all the question, and accumulates* alltbe 
elements of right reason on every point of it. The 
obvious fact of the existence of a moral plan ; the 
probability of a revelation as a netesstey portion bf 
it ; the necessity of some continuous principle ; th^' 
compliance with this principle in one sefi^i^'of phe^ 
nomena only, and that an acttial revelation, 6up'- 
ported by the very highest order of hist<rtib6li 
evidence and internal probability, constitute an 
accumulation of proof which leaves nothing to be 
desired by its friends, or demanded by its oppo- 
nents. » 

We are therefore possessed of a system of pro»- 
bable facts, deduced from or connected by the 
simplest and most self-evident rul^s of uioral atia-' 
logy. The only reasonable conclusions which ciin» 
be arrived at, with respect to the design of the^ 
moral and intellectual world, are to be reached ; 
and all the great questions which arise upon accti-' 
rately viewing the history of mankind, are to be 
solved by the known existence of a series of facts— 
without which all would remain a mere jumble 
of confusion. 

Tlrst : from the central obscurity of the fearliest 
and most unlettered ages of the world, we have* 
the Mosaic history, the earliest known record of 
man, which offers to the philosophic historian 'pre- 
cisely that series of facts which the only rational 
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ffOtfrW^titA^ti^ f^iAAsH in wfaidi dt ine piwmniL 

ftmtasmaAiitaI-«]gii&iHiBtf idiTfiie pointed Iheeiididnise 
dFrmrttt^tionSM'aiyiriladdy;* atittiiiameatal ddiuMni 
imlh; ih$'teu9^pk^flic8li:<feGDIlottly- «ff tira fiataiMil 

attala^laltlMa^ida^^niij* ' Tfaus^ mtke tioc^iaft- 
set, affbrdiiig! iAeimquiiiddfaot ofiaidEvk^T^s^^ 
%i0iU ^tested by die feast * d<n]btfiil marks of its 
Myi%ili.f I and[ /otii^r tvin i 'ivairt^ 
«iicb/a;rQveIati]^i8hdn]d^kaiireyi«fYd|far^^^ hud to 
4te Kfttotit)! Jl^r; 46 »^ tckardcUr of ' i(d: hirtcM^iand 
dbtetitoitirtisi 'ir ;.•..{ -. ^. .• .1 -. ^ ■ --u. 

ni.iNoi^tnim ^tbeivjapBa «fjagM, whwtke<^httige6 
i^f staa^^r ttisftto-^he; eacprassedi ^desigiKiof ^wti- 
^ixMNN^t)^ 4iiMliiiyion;ioft efai«r'4iMtoiis»ai])d>insttta- 
(^Hj^-miditbe fwrnntioii^of aienxy af^ear aUtoEtn^ 
.iseqiltreli aA^oilAeoQp[idjrei»IilitioQ,4uhabl]/t attested, 

.^x|ap^g.(4emgPi ;]Diikies!it» appea^anM>tO'mai:)kiiBil<^ 
j$|vi^^^ttl^itk:)ij^rg)^ (MiftptatiiDii^ 'aDd^oeatemplat- 
4i)g(tka QMKI^l dMifaG^Handt moral v^ntB^'^d^fur- 
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beehme tke efficient mfitmnfent of d^«lo]^tig^'frbtii 
age to ag«i througk neat* tw^'theuflaadyeaifii 
through which timei M thtngp h4ve ^aftg^dl^bni 
itieli A strong Ihct^if cOBftider«d1nMlati^4;a 
the woiimr ihct of the dnsation of thf fbraier desite 
of d&iriBely: institoted neUgions^ in«iioh'a nmMief 
li« to<6heiw4hereiiiatence of .thiit uniform principle 
«f Motinuitj which we have- already <iiotieed ; and 
^hich can be ttmoed in notiiis^' eke^ uttlods ili^thait 
Material system which the eame 'BriiMl Mmi • hte 
filiod oiser the depths of the ilUmitfi^le Yaidi 
' In this eected* inaiitutiflrii, -we Bir& alsd' /enabled 
wliiHurly to trace a 'wondeirfiil lorekaeiwledge <of 
^f ea^. ' IM "wesiiadeed .utijealy :impoi8ible thati a«^ 
Imman. injbelkct could 'heme looked %o> lar ahHig th^ 
yaryii^ course of ages, to see beyondt^the'tdtnreols 
of. all exifitijug: tnatitutidtns, -^apirc^s, ^and'^umian 
conyentifeoe^ •what-wcF^to- be the preeiso »effeMs 
aadr workinga':of.ohri$tianity^ jm * tiaieB eo^ ^widel^ 
different Y^^t the nlost- carsory eadd* eeepti<Ml 
reader of the Now Testament can scarcely ikU'^ 
notice the peculiav) hmght -^hieh it..i9be\9« iii^ 
^Eacts,' the^very lelem^pts jof i9thieh*in^4>e'Baif^ft) 
ha^eigfMni'Oat of l^oaft^ cfaatigeB of thw^^^v^UL. 
^i'Slicbj /not Iboi entbr upon the dcftsfiflP e^'ftlSts 
.winch are to be&fouiidiQiintitaly stati»diihi^Snf^- 
answerable works on Ghristian ev id e n ce , His^tbe 
great chain of fhcts^ answering to the- precise re- 
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.flfej^TWfe^ »rfati)(^ <^««is|dno«fti> KhratfitibeJaatiljil 

iM<ffl9»« wd.ft1»Wffir»n§j{|hei8i»p-p*«ft-obj«at6»?N'<4d 
|^))^e (fpn^f , .4ei¥e^ -rim*, suph -f* 0f\ri44ntii)r nfA i*) 

JW!4>, ^*4^^9.\ ^ A^l»,9 ;W^<«y »f»Pf >^hi(*l id«dbi«(f 
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thisbtten. Piiobiibility U dtttt^d Ufa' ekpr«Mifag' tBe 
degree* i in whioh proof < can be applied i )>rboft 'to 
tiid> tettinieirf derviBd from' fketd o^ ttondltlolte, 
nqrarding to' the known relations 'oPl!lrihgi^;iir 
wtet> i» eofdmonty nnderstood by^Iiaw^ of naturb. 
Previow prdbabfUty is the ' infihi^In^ of uhlthb#b 
iadts from theise first principles : pOBferifyr prbba- 
biHty ii» the referring of known fkctd fo them. 
Proof accumulates, so as to increase the' va^ue' of 
its separate parts. Proof may be so raribus, com- 
plete, and comprehensive, as to afford a peculiar 
independent evidence-here caTldd. evidence of 
syslem. Tbe most singular, eveitt, If |)reVioukly 
probable when* referred to its apprdpriate law, is 

more likely to be true t)han the lowest degree df 

< ■ • •■> 

proof to be'&Uacidtid. 'Thef hig'hest degree df 
proof cannot be fallaciouifei, upon thfe^rfhcJlpi^sof 
probability. ChHgtia^ty dfei's ihf^ hi^ekt degfid. 
Thus evidenced by the Whole 6P a grfeat' estafe- 
iisbed system of things, the li^tory atikf tffdeiiidl 
of the Christian Rdl^i6tt"iriugt Stkrfd dt'Mfwitli 
l!h« first prlH(Jii>^l*8 biP j^bdble' VetidiMiig. "■' Ifit' be 
fej«e,- thfePe- is no krioilrledge' tfiife ; ' 6Veii 'tK^ evi- 
dence of yestierday'j hest att6^ed'l^6ts'iiianhoft Be 
sostrdngly t^taMisH^d- tJpoh'Ul' the ^i'linds Q 
rtrtional beU«Jft ' ' The very seitiSe niay^ 'U 16 kAo'tf tf,' 
deceive : and if the infidel philosophy be rigVt,' '£![ 
is r^dtiMd to the 'hMloeiniiti^ '6f tl^ piii(sin)g'\i^iir. 
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But if there be anj grounded principles of actual 
existence ; if the best attested facts hare any claim 
on rational belief, and the plainest laws of reason- 
ing are not altogether illusory, it is in the highest 
degree improbable that the Christian religion 
should be other than it professes — diyine truth-*- 

If this &il, 
The piUared firmament is rottemiessy 
And earth's base built on stubble. 
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THE END. 
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